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STANZAS. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
On hearing a lady sing an Irish meloiy. 


Louise ! Louise ! what strains are these 
That fall upon mine ear the while ? 
’Tis music’s voice—and thine own choice— 

Sweet breathing from the Emerald Isle ! 


There is a land that all men claim, 
Where’er the spot on rounded earth— 

Whate’er the clime—whate’er the name— 
Land of our fathers, and our birth ! 


Old England has its vales o° green, 

And Scotland boasts its hills of pine, 
And fair Louise ! thy songs I ween 

Tell that loved Erin’s land is thine. 


I love the isle from whence thou'rt sprung— 
Land of the brave, the kind, the free :— 

Where harps, high toned, by minstrels strung, 
Have waked their sweetest melody ! 


Thy sires, Lousise! in lordly halis 
Held sway—or on the battle plain 
Showed deeds, which, though thy song recalls, 
We hope may not return again ! 


Too much of blood—too much of woe 

Hath England, Erin, Scotland, seen :— 
This had bee. one bright scene below 

Had man to man as brothers been ! 


We seek not fame! that yet is ours— 
For high in thought, and bold in band, 

Have stood our sires, with giant powers 
The guardians of our fatherland ! 


But give us peace—and give us love— 
he rose, the thistle, shamrock green 
United thus, like stars above, 
Each in its track shail bright be seen ! 


Fair lady ! wake thy song again, 

Thee and its strain the bard adores ; 
’Tis Erin’s voice across the main 

Sofi sounding on our Scotiish shores ! 


PENCILLINGS OF POLITICIANS. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 


To those who do not care about staring at “live Lords,” the ‘‘ Lower 
House”’ possesses many more attractions than the “‘ Upper.’’ Like the Uni- 
ted States Senate, in one respect, the House of Lords is a mucu more 
dignified looking body than its neighbor—but this aside, the most popular poli 
tical peformances are enscted by the six hundred and fifty eight individuals, 
whom the Queen. when she »pens Parliament, addresses as Gentlemen” — 
but who, on a certain occasion, Mr. Daniel O'Connell, with his usual polite 
ness and refinement, characterized as ‘‘ scoun. rels.” 

As | have introduced to my readers a few of our political Peers, let them 
now accompany me tothe Commons ; and having snugly ensconced ourselves, 
below the public's gallery, let us make the best use of our eyes and ears. 

Before, however, we scan the members, just direct your attention to that re- 
markable looking man. stationed just inside the door, who is dressed in e court 
suit of black ; his hair is powdered, and you cannot fail to notice, whilst he 
passes, as every now and then he goes to and from the Speaker, that he bears 
a striking resemblance to some one whose portrait you think you have seen in 


or the opposition, is “ on his legs”—or when a popular orator risese—the most 
respectful silence is observed. Members, who may be sauntering in the lobby, 
or lounging in the library, rush to their seats, and the sleepers on benches 
| wake from their naps! No one commands, to a greater degree, the respect- 
ful attention of the House than Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

That is Macaulay, who has just risen. He is of about the middle height, 
his face is rather of the * rotund” formation, and one would not think, on 
looking at the forehead, which is.low, that bebind its barrier of bone was so 
busy a brain. His eyes are small, quick, and vivacious, and a faint smile 
plays ebout the corners of the mouth Altogether it might be called a 
‘humoured, rather than an intellect»al looking countenance. Moeakgitilies 
lis a trifle awkward, and bis action isby no means graceful—but just watch 
bim as he proceeds with his speech, and you will soon lose all perception of 
the man. Your closest attention will be demanded to, and be rivetted by his 
matter. 

Some member of the House—one of the illustrious obscures—has been 
theorizing away for the last half hour, and now Macaulay is about to demolish 
nis Aladdin’s palace-like structure, with a few balls from his practical battery. 
'See—he catches the speaker's eye, and listen, as he commences his address in 
|a low tone of voice—pausing between each sentence, as if to reconsider what 
‘he had said, or well weigh what be is about toadvance. Slowly he goes on 
‘at first first, like a practised swimmer, who wades carefully over unseen rocks, 
and looking somewhat awkward as he picks his way—but he 1s soon inde p 
water and away he dashes, fearlessly flinging around bim the g ittering spray 
and rejoicing in his strength. Macaulay is now fairly released from the shal- 
lowness of introductory matter, and away he goes, far and fast. As he proceeds, 
|his voice increases in volume and force—his right arm is in incessant motion— 
his eye kindles, and f:om his eloquent lips brilliant ideas chase each other in 
rapid succession, until the House is wrapt in the closest attention But Ma- 
caulay’s speeches consist not of ideas only—he grapples with no shadows. Truth 
is his weapon—honesty is bis armor, and facts are the weapons with which 
he fights Woe be unto the unlucky wight, who, for the sake of display, has 
gone forth to the wordy combat, clad in the gew-gaw panoply of sophism. For 
him, and for such as he, Macaulay hasno mercy. He proceeds to the attack 
on such an adversary, smiling in undissembled scorn, as be raises the point of 
|his glittering lance—and almost ere we can sufficiently admire the temper and 
\polish of the weapon his victim is unhorsed, a “ spectacle to gods and men.” 
|—Champion after champion he disposes of in a like manner, and when the lists 
are cleared, and not another foe presents himself, he stands alone in his glory 
—a sturdy and victorious champion of the truth. When Macaulay resumes his 
seat, a dead silence for a few minutes ensues, and then a burst of applause, 
a as.sterling eloquence can command, 1s heard ;—before it ceases some no- 
'body chirps out ** Mr Speaker,” and in a twink!ing the benches are half clear- 
ed,—the library is filled with loungers ;—the lobbies are crowed, and sleepy 
‘coantry members repair to the side galleries, there to finish their slumbers, and 
‘indulge in dreams of places and pensions. 
| Tt has been said, and with much troth, that Mr. Macaulay's speeches are 
|his spoken essays. To give, therefore, a correct idea of them, | cannot do bet- 
ter than quote from an article on Macaulay, which appeared some three years 
‘since in the Boston Miscellany. from the pen of Mr. Whipple. It is not too 
‘much to say that the brilliant paper in question is worthy of its eminent and 
jeloquent subject,—for as an ably writt:n critical essay on the writings and 
genius of Macaulay, it is unequalled iv this country, or m England. Mr. Whip- 
tile says, ‘* With all his fondness for speculative truth, with ail his deep sense 
and detestation of injustice end corruption, withall his fine perception of the 
harmonious and true, in literature and laws there is hardly any statesman mare 
thoroughly practical than Macaulay. He can sympathize with the great works 
lof imagination, and his rhetoric reve!s in their praive and illustration ; but he 
sympathises with them merely as works of imagination, and he carries but few 
lof his idealities into his view of actual life and established government. He 
tolerates no writer whose sensibility and imagination are predominant in dis- 
lcussing questions of national policy, of finance, manufactures, commerce or 


‘laws. He allows the introvuction of no Utopias in the living, breathing, sin- 


the print-shops ; his forehead isnarrow but high ; his eyes deep set and pierc 
ing ; his nose very pointed, and somewhat refrousse. ‘There is a 
of the lips, which may indicate firmness of character, or pride of office. Which 
is it? It may be both. ‘The figure of this gentleman, who bears a long white 
wand of office ia his hand, is tail and very thin, and be has ar aristocratic 
bearing. Well, that is a natural son of tue great William Pitt The blood 
of the “* heaven-born” statesman flows in the vems of the chief door-keeper of, 
the House of Commons. And asnug office he has. The likeness he bears 
to his reputed father is remarkably strkiing, yet but few who visit the House 
know anything about him. He is worth a good look at, however, on his pa- 
rent’s account. 

The benches of the lower House are disposed much in the same way as those 
of the upper. There is, however, no woolsack, but in its place, a table, at 
which sit, wigged and gowned, the Clerks of the House. Behind these, in his 
chair of office, sits the Speaker, cn whose right hand are the places of the Min- 
isters, and opposite to them are the Opposition benches. 

Unless on the occasion of some popular question being brought before the 
House, the proceedings are tame and uninteresting, to the last degree. There 
are scores of members who are in the habit of making prosy speeches, to which 
no one ever listens, and of which the reporters never take notice, or only say 
“* Mr. so and so voted for, or against the bill.” Many are invariably coughed 
or “ oh ! oh'd” down, whenever they attempt to speak, and there are a few 
whose rising is the signal for loud and unrestrained laughter, from all parts of 


the House. On the other hand, when a leading member of the government, 


‘uing world of fact. No mercy is shown to those who treat government as 3 
fine art, and ‘ judge of it as they would of a statue or a picture ;" and the 
‘mental constitution of political philosophers, who erect theories out of materials 
furnished from other sources than reason and observation, is analyzed with un- 
‘rivalled dexterity and discrimination. All rant about the rights of man, all 
|whining and whimpering abvut the clashing interests of budy and soul, ate 
treated with haughty scorn, or made the butt of contemptuous ridicule. Society 
as viewed as it is, and principles adaptedto the existing state of things. No 
‘man ie denounced for acting and thinking, in the sixteenth century, rs the 
‘sixteenth century acted and thought ; or attacked because he did not accom- 
imodate his conduct to the principles of the nineteenth. To the discussion of 
all practical questions he brings a practical logic, and an experience grounded 
on observation of the actual world. He would belong tothat party which is 
just enough in advance of the age to be useful to it. But if be bas little res- 
pect for impracticable theories of freedom neither will he hold any terms with 
theoretical advocates or apologists of oppression. After scattering all arguments 
for a political institution, he often opposes its demolition, from expediency. 
He never allows the majesty of reason to be insulted with the thin sopbisms 
used in palliation or defence of political and social abuses ; but he is too little 
‘of an idealist in politics to suppose that, because those abuses are unfounded 
‘in reason, they are pecessarily@od altogether pernicious, and should be imme- 
diately overthrown. His enthusiasm and imagination march in the train of his 
understanding, and never lead where they should follow.” 

As an Edinburgh Reviewer, Macaulay is as well—nay, from the cheapness 
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of the reprin'ed edition of his works here, 
than in England. In his own peculiar line he is without a rival. 
leave him, and beg the readers attention whilst | direct it towards another, 
member of the “ body politic.” 

There is, seated on the Ministerial side of the house, a gentleman of a re- 
markably bland and open countenance. He is tall and wel! proportioned, but 
rather inclining to corpulency. To look at him, one would imagine that nothing 
could ruffle the placidity of his countenance. His air and bearing is that of a 
perfect gentleman, and he is dressed with scrupulous care—even nicety A 
snow white cambric neckcloth and collar surmounts a white waistcoat and blue 
frock coat ; and nether garments of the same color, neatly strapped over natti- 
ly made shoes, complete his costume. Not a muscle of his face moves—as he 
hears the government attacked or commended—the fiercest ebullition of party 
wrath, and the most violent invective, are alike unheeded ; the same bland 
smile—the same courteous demeanour is exhibited. Sir Robert Peel never 
exhibits himself—his mind is buisily working, but not a wheel of the machinery 
is to be seen. He rises, the very personification of candor—the incarnation 
of courtesy—he speaks, and his persuasive, plausible tones allure your attention 
and almost win your confidence—and you admire the colour of the fish which 
you think you have caught—but while gazing, it slips through you fingers—you 
have not made anything out of Sir Robert. 

Just observe him for a few moments, as he stands with one of his hands un- 
der the tails of his coat, and the other playing with the glass which hangs by 
a ribbon from his neck—some member of the opposition has put a few plain 

uestions to him—questions to which plain answers have been requested. The 
mier is surely going to give candid replies—his face looks as innocent as 
that of a lamb. Those who see him for the first time, flg at once to the 
winds ail their preconceived notions of Sir Robert's cunning. The house is 
silent, anxious and expectant. O'Connell looks up from under his broad brim- 
med hat, with an incredulous sneer on his countenance ; some of the ex-Minis 
ters wink knowingly at each other ; the green ones of the house. and the 
greenest of them all, who ventured to puzzle Peel, sit with gaping mouths 
and open ears. At last, a soft voice issues from those wreathed |ips—soft, yet 
perfectly distinct, and very harmonious. As he proceeds, the manufacturers, 
whose stern faces are mace up for a burst of disapprobation, begin to relax 
the rigidity of their features, as the importance of their interests is adverted 
to. Then the argiculturists, whose visages had been growing lengthy, are 
tickled by the knowing hard of the Minister. like so many trout, and they are 
smilingly taken in the snare. Cheer after cheer bursts forth, and Sir Robert's 
face is radiant with smiles. No decided answer has been given, put promises 
have been made ; the very soul of candor seems to have posse sed the Premier, 
who now beco.nes earnest and eloquent—he finds a way to the hearts of his 
hearers ; which way, like the’ road to a certain place which shall be nameless, 
is paved with good intentions. He at last sits down admidst “ cheers from 
all parts of the house.” Not a question repiied to—not an explicit statement 
made—not a person satisfied—but all, saving 4 few knowing ones, cleverly 
humbugged No—Sir Robert Peel is not to be caught ; you may as well try 
to fix a shadow. Nay, the pivning of the Premier would be the least difficult 
to accomplish of the two 
_ On the same bench with Sir Robert is an old gentleman, whose extreme sloven! - 
ness in dress affords a striking contrast to the personal appearance of the prim 
Premier. The individual referred to is over sixty-five years of age. His face 
is wrinkled, and of the color of the parchment over which he has pored for so 
mapy years. His eyes are light, and large, and are deeply set beneath a pair 
of light carved eyebrows. His nose is somewhat beak-like, and the mouth 
stern, and obstinate in expression. But the dress of the man is more remarka- 
ble than the wearer. An old. rusty black coat envelopes his chest, which is 
deep and broad. Round his neck is a «lingy white neck cloth. His waistcoat 
is shabby—and between it ard his nether habiliments is a space, two inches 
deep, from which his shirt rump/es out ; for he is suspenderless, although he 
has doomed many a poor mortal to the suspending rope. It is Sir Charles 
Wetherell, formerly Attorney General, and now Recorder of Bristol. A sin- 
gular personage is he, obstinate to the last degree, but very learned in his pro- 
fession. His absence of mind is remarkable, and his powers of digestion en- 
ormous, Asan instance o! the former take the following :—Sir Charles recent- 
ly married alady much younger than himself. After the ceremony had been 
concluded, he proceeded to his chambers, in the Temple, and there an intri- 
cate cause so absorbed his attention that he forgot all about his bride—and, 
according to his old custom, went to bed in his bachelor apartments, as usual. 
In the interim great anxiety was caused in the wedding circle, respecting Sir 
Charles’s whereabouts. Evening came, but no bridegroom, and it was not 
until late in the evering that sume one, acqvainted with his eccentric habits, 
suggested that he might be at his chambers. Thither messengers were sent. 
who knocked up Sir Charles, who had actually forgotten that a bride awaited 
him at home. ‘This story has been wold, | believe, of some others ; but Sir 
Charles Wetherell was the real Simon Pure. ‘The part which this gentleman 
took in the debates on Catholic Emancipation will not soon be forgotten. Nor 
will the great riots in Bristol, a few years since, be unremembered by those 
who witnessed or heard of them, and with which Sir Charles Wetherell was so 
intimately connected. 

Do you see that little man who has just risen,near the table ! What an enor- 
mous head he has, for so small abody. Look at those flashing eyes—how they 
glance, here, there, and every where. His face is rather cynical in expression 
and ill-humour and pride seem combined in it; and one might imagine that 1 
was washed every morning in vinegar. Whata sneer there is on the curved 
upper lip ! 
It is Richard Lalor Shiel—known, some years since, as the author of * The 
Apostate,” an unsuccessful t 
an orator. It was he who defended O'Connell, on the oecasion of the late State 
Trials. 

Shiel's voice is harsh, 
a whistle—and occasionally, in the lower tones, cracked and dissonant. His 
style is florid, and all his speeches are crowded with metaphors, occasionally of 
the most brilliant and ornate character. As 4 flowery speaker, he has noi his 
equal ip the house ; but he lacks depth, and power, and originality. His 
speeches— which are all carefully written, and committed to memory, befure 
they are delivered—lose most of their force. in their exquisite polish His ac- 
tion is abundant, and occasionally grotesque. While speaking, and when much 
excited, he fiings himself into all imaginable attitudes. Now almost bending, 
himself double, and then drawing bimself, as if by a sudden jerk, to his full 
height, he looks like a pigmy in convulsions. Sometimes he bends over the) 


table before him, until his chin almost touches the green baize. He flings his, 
arms about him, in such a manner as a pugilist does, when, in the language of 
the “ Ring,” he “ fights wildly ;’—and, every two or 


three minutes, hi 


Who may be the owner of that ill-matched head and extremities | | 


edy—but, now, more extensively celebrated as_ 


grating, and disagreeable—at times, shrill, almost as 


f may ony better known in America, lelenched fist descends with such amazing force on a bes, which etude on the 
But I must table, that it is a marvel it is not shivered into splinters. Some wag, in allu- 


ision to this box-thumping propensity of the little agitator, once perpetrated the 


following : 


“Shiel ! Shiel ! why do you give 
Such harsh-resounding knocks ! 
You will not clinch the argument ; 
You'll only break the bor.” 

I just now said that Shiel always wrote his speeches. It is, also, well known, 
that he is in the habit of himself furnishing the manuserip's to a certain jour- 
‘nal, for publication. Indeed, it woula be a work of great difficulty to report 
Shiel—for his sentences are so involved. ani they are uttered with such amaz- 
ing volubility, that he almost sets short hand at defiance. Some few years since, 
a ludicrous mistake occurred, with respect to a report of one of his speeches, 
whien greatly mortified Shiel, and much amused the public, who were, by the 
accident, let into the secret of Shiel'’s furnishing bis own reports 

| It happened on one occasion, that Shiel had prepared one of lis most bril- 
liant speeches for delivery, and, having carefully committed it to memory, he 
forwarded the manuscript to the office of the Morning , for publication in 
he next day s jourval, with the other speeches of the expected debate. Con. 
trary to all expectation, that particular part of the subject to be discussed which 
Mr. Shiel’s speech bore reference to, was not mooted, and consequently it was 
not delivered. Owing to some mismanagement, notice was not taken of the 
omission at the office of the journal, no reporter from which attended, and the 
next morning the Morning had four mortal columns of a speech printed, 
but which had never been delivered. There were interpolated with it, ** Cheers” 
—* great cheering, from all parts of the house’’—** hear—hear's,” and * pro- 
longed applause,” &c. &c., which hada droll effect enough ; and the matter 
was not mended by a long euloyistic * leader,” from the Editor, who character- 


‘ized Mr. Shiel s speech as one of the most brilliant specimens of oratory which 


had ever been delivered within the wails of St Stephen's. All London not only 
into titterec, but burst out one great and yeneral guffaw. Shiel never forgave 
the carelessness— but he need not have grieved so much about the exposure, 
for he is not the only one who reports his own speeches 

When | was staying at Shanehans Hotel, Waterford, some years since, | 
had the pleasure of spending an evening with Mr. Shel, who was quartering at 
the same house His conversational powers were great, and he gave quite a 
series of short lively sketches of some of his Irish contemporaries. I must 
confess that, after having heard what he said of O'Connell, [ was somewhat 
surpaised to read his speech in favour of the Agitator, in Dublin. not long 
since—but, perhaps, it 1s not so much to be wondered at, when we consider that 
he 1s a Barrister, and consequently that it is his occasional vocation 

* To make the worse appear the better cause.”’ 

Talking of the Agitator—there he is ; his face is very much like the portraits 
jof him which are so common—it is round, red, and goud-humoured in the ex- 
pression. His eves are dark, flashing, and vivacious. He must have been, 
when younger, quite a giant in strength, for his figure is tall and burly. Well 
may be be called the * dig beggarman.”” Mr. O'Connell’s dress consisted of 
a black frock coat, and waistcoat and pantaloons of the same color, which, be- 
ing strapless, reached half way up his leg. He generally sits in the House 
with his arms folded on his massive bust, his hat slouched over his forehead, 
and hs chin half drooping on his chest. When he speaks, his attitudes are 
very free and easy ; he strains not after effect, yet always produces an impres- 
His voice is rich and melodious, of course strongly marked with the 
brogue, and itis beautifully moduleted. But the House of Communs is not 
the place in which to hear O'Connell to advantage. Go to some meeting, in 
‘Ireland—let him picture for you the wants and the woes of her children, and 
you will acknowledge him to be a great orator. Atone moment you will be 
convulsed with laughter, and before the smile has entirely passed away, some 
‘tale of suffering, narrated with the most touching pathos, will dissolve you 
into tears. His powers of denuuciation are absolutely frightful—and his sar- 
casm of the most scorching nature. Nothing can live before it. To all this 
he possesses, in addition an inexhaustible fund of humor. genuine Irish humor 
—he can sway an audience as he lists—his power and influence, in his own 
country, isimmense—and he is, as he himself says, the best abused man in 
Christendom. But J need say no more of the Agitatur—let us turn from him, 
to seek other game. 

The short, ungentilemanly looking personage, now speaking, is Lord John 
Russell. He is absolutely mean in appearance, and shabby in dress and phy- 
siognomy —There is nothing not:ceable about his face. but its absolute lnsig- 
nificance—and indeed, it is perfectly indescribable. The portraits of him, in 
Punch, preclude the necessity of my sketching him in pen end ink. When he 
rises to speak, he hesitates—coughs—pulls about his great. awkward looking 
hat, and after stammerning out a word or two, comes to a dead halt—then he 
attempts it again, but his words are a long way apart, and each is connected 
with the other, by a lengthened a It is really tiresome, and almost pain- 
ful to listen to him—and one wonders how he could be selected as the leader 
of a party. He has, however, great business talents, and few are better ac- 
\quainted with the practical working of the State machine than he. As a deba- 
iter, he does not shine, but it is hard to beat him down. Like Macauley, in one 
respect,and only in one, he has a strong liking for facts,and will not be wheedled 
by Peel or avy one else—indeed, the Premier finds him a sad thorn in his side 
—he cannot be persuaded. 

There remain some men of mark, whom we have not yet noticed—among 
them, several literati—accomplished writers, as well as keen politicians—but I 
|must reserve them for another and concluding Parliamentary sketch.—Among 
them may be mentioned Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Benjamin D Isracli, the 
younger, Robert Moncton Milner, and Sergeant Talfourd—and these deserve a 
chapter to themselves. 


sion. 


BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 

Edward Wilson was the son of a substantial farmer in the west of England, 
lwho had nurtured him with the greatest kindness, and set him out in theworld 
junder as advantageous circumstances as possible. Having afterwards failed in 
‘health and in wealth, the old man came to reside with his son, who then en- 
jdeavoured to repay his paternal care by using every effort and making every 
|sacrifice for the promotion of his comfort. Edward was a very small farmer, 
jand his farm was upon an ungenial sol. But he was hardy and persevering to 
an uncommon degree, and early and late he strove to make amends for the na- 
tural difficulties under which he laboured. ‘The desire of success in life, and 
a wish to smooth the few remaining years of his much revered parent, were 


| THE INDIAN FARM. 


his) powerful incentives to action; but perhaps the hope of one day seeing pretty 
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Amy Walcot the inmate of his bumble dwelling acted as a more powerful sti- 


mulus. 

Aimy was the daughter of one in exactly the same sation of life as himself, 
but who, in equally moderate circumstances, and with much exertion keeping 
from debt and embarrassment, had the disadvantage of being so at a later period 
of life. Edward Wilson was young, with a fair prospect of many days before 
him ; but Walcot was a more than middle-aged widower, with one only child 
Amy. The young people had knowa each other from early youth, and to 
know with them was to love ; their atlection, at first that of children, had grown 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength until, taking the cha- 
racter of warm and earnest love, their union was deleyed only until the clouds 
of doubt and difficulty should cease to dim them horizon. Like many others, 
Amy and Edward waited for better days. Lut the times, instead of mending, 
seemed to grow more adver-e : the crops were one season unusually scant, and 
Edward for a time grew moody and-sad 

Walcot's farm—of which he was a freeholder—was s tuated on the verge of 
the great highway to Lordon, just opposite to where a green lane opened upon 
the dusty road. Jt was an evening towards the latter end of September ; the 
toils of the hot day were over, and Amy and her father stood in the gentle 
warmth of the setting sun, looking out upon the scene before them. Jt was a 
still quiet English landscape ; a road lined by green ledges, with here an open 
ing and there a clump of trees, over which in the distance rose the spire of a 
humble vill- ge church, while ell around at intervals wreathed columns of smoke 
deuoted the presence of ihe scattered homesteads of the people. At length 
the sun set in a bank of blood-red vapour, just as a tigure was sharply relieved 
against the sky in the act of crossing the unusually high stile that terminated 
the lane which led from Farmer Wilson's abode. Standing in the very centre 
of the dying glory of day, it looked like some fantastic creation of the brain 

It was Edward bimsell. 

The young man was received, as usual, with a hearty welcome, and entered 
the quiet tenement where dwelt his betrothed, to spend the evesing with the 
father and daughter. His own father retired to rest at twilight. 
Wilson's visits were always matier of congratulation. Walco: had an atiec 
tion for him quie paternal, while Amy loved him with a truth and sincerity 
which she was at no pains to conceal. Upon the present occasion, however. 
their neighbour wes moody and silent; some weight seemed to hang upon his 
spirit, while he was loath, it seemed, te get rid of the burden. 

“* Why, lad. what is the matter with thee?" at length sani Walcot ; * thee's 
most uncommon silent to-night.” 

“| have good cause for being so,’ replied (he more polished and better edu 
cated Edward, glancing with uneasiness at the wondering Amy 

“ Why, lad, thee’s got nothing new, | hope,’ continued the elder farmer; 
tumes is dreadful bad already.”’ 

** So bad, Parmer Waicot,’’ exclaimed Edward Wilson, ** that | have solemn- 
ly resolved upon s¢lling off all i have, farm and all, and leaving old Evgiand 
for ever’ 

A dead silence followed this announcement. Amy turned pale, and seemed 
ready to burst into tears: it was not the first time she had heard of it. Wail 
cot looked astonished ; but giving time for neither of them to speak, Wilson 
opened his views at length to bis frieads, informing them tha: the United States 
of America was the country he intended to be that of his adoption. He ex- 
plained how land was to be had there in hundreds of acres, well wooded and 
watered, fara mere trifle; expounded every advantage which might or could 
accrue from the change; and growing eloquent, painted the land of promise 
in all the colours in which emigrants view the spot they are about to select for 
ahome. He spoke for more than an hour in warm and glowing language, 
neither Amy nor ber father ia:errupting bim save by an occasional question 

** Well!” said Walcot, when he at length paused, “if thee’s quite made up 
thy mind to go, Edward, why | aud Amy must just do ‘ikewise, since | fancy 
that's what thee s driving at is dreadful bad, and they can't be worse 
over yonder, and mayhap they'!! be betier.” 

Amy's countenance brightened up; a tempvrary shade was effaced from that 
of Edward ; and during the rest of the evening their future arrangements were 
discussed with zest and animation. 

About eight months after the conversation between Waicot and Edward Wil- 
son, a cavalcade entered one of the dense fo ests of the most northern part of 
Kenineky. [t was composed of several wagons, and owned by a young man 
and his smiling wife, and two males of a nore mature age. Four young farm- 
labourers with two of their wifes from the old country accompanied the em 
grants, while a kind of haif witted boy, who hung about the extreme border 
town, served as guide to the land of which the new settlers had become the 
owners by right of purchese. Edward and Amy were now man and wife, and 
they were entering upon the dangers and difficulties of their forest life with 
good hopes, but at the same time with a firm resolution to shrink from none 
which were at all surmountable 

‘The journey through the wilderness was trying in the extreme to man and 
beast. No road existed, and the wagons of the emigrants were dragged through 
the forest over fallen logs, through brush and brier. at the rate of from three to 
five miles a-day Now a buge tree had to be removed from their path, then a 
dense mass of thicket had to be cut through, and vext a deep hole would force 
them to make a long aud fatiguing circuit. Two of the oxen died in the strug- 
gle, and the settlers had an early specimen of the difficulties to be overcome in 
a new country. At length, however, their five hundred acre lot was reached, 


and the whole was found to be covered with the samme heavy growth of tunber , 


they had all along contended against. 

Wilson, however, was not of a nature to be discouraged Unyoking his 
oxen, the wagons were left upon the side of the sloping hill where the emigrant 
had decided upon pitching his tent, not figuratively, but in reality, until a more 
substantial dwelling could be erected. This done, he returned to the frontier 
town, and hired two of those well-known workmen, who, with the American 
axe in hand. will lay lowacres of forest in one-tenth the toe that the E ropean 
wou'd take todo so. Their wages were high, but, as do all Yankees, when once 
employed, they did their duty ; and before the winter came on, a space of about 
eight scres was cleared, a house built, and the refuse of the timber, al! but the 
slid logs, burnt to ashes. The space gained from the forest was small and un 
sightly—the trees which had been removed having been cut away two feet from 
the ground, and the stumps encumbering the fields—but it was still fields, and 
in due season they were filled with Indian corn, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and 
all the usual agricultural produce of an Americao farm. Game, however, was 
the priucipal fuod of the settlers, who, despite the rudeness of their life and 
accommodation, were yet full of hope and energy. 

The first discouraging symptom was manifest in the rainy season. The 


house was built half way down the slope of a hill, and nothing at first could be 
devised to keep it from being overtiowed with water, A ditch, however, above | 


Edward, 


= 
‘the house. and trending away on each side, at length obviated this inconve- 
oience. The spring came, aed with it a trying time forthe emigrants The 
warmth of the weather, and the dense vegetation of the surrounding forest, 
brought sickness, and old W ilsov died of the seasoning fever, while the y 
wife, who was about to make Edward a father, was within a hair-breadth 
following the old man's example. One of the women lost her child; and to 
crown all, from inexperience in the practice of American agriculture, and from 
a sudden flood, their crops were utierly unproductive. The cattle, too, were 
—ae even some perished in consequence of the want of open pasture- 
ground. 

From the anguish of mind and disappointment c vent on this series of 
calauties, Edward Wilson was awakened by the birth of ason Still nothing 
seemed to prosper with him, and the second winter approached with little si 
of amendment. The capital of both Edward and Walcot, the produce of the 
sale of their farms, was broken in upon more and more to supp y the wants 
which disease and bad crops created. Neither of them, however, relaxed lus 
etforts, and several additional acres were taken from the surrounding wilder- 

One eveuing, nearly two years after the first time when the several charac- 
‘ers in this simple chronicle were introduced to our readers, the whole family 
were collected within the spacious log-hut, which, divided into several subdivi- 
sions, was the sleeping apartment of all. Wilson sat on one side of the huge 
and blazing fire. Walcot on the other, while Amy was near her husband, oceu- 
\pied in certain feminine orfices respecting her babe, that slept in a wicker cradle 
at her feet. {he labourers were fashioning rude handles for varivus farm im- 
plements, and the women were equally busy in sewing together the skins that 
with all served the purpose of outer garments. Edward was reading aloud 
frow a newspaper, wiich had penetrated to this distaut settlement, such scraps 
of news as were likely to prove intcresting to his listeners. 

While yet he read, a low knocking was heard at the door ; the latch was then 
raised, and an unarmed Indian stood before them, panting for breath, and bleed- 
ing from many and fresh wounds. [t was an aged Penobscut, but utterly un- 
‘known to all present. 

“Indian wounded—faint—hungry—Sioux thirst for blood. Will white man 
give meat and sleep!” 

Wilson hesitated, Walcot half shook his head; but Amy at once settled any 
doubts which might have risen in the mind of her busbaud. © 

* Come to the fire, Indian,” seid she kindly; “and as soon as you have 
eaten, let us know what you have to say of the Sious. Methivks if they be 
in the woods, we must look to ourselves ;" and Amy gave a terrified glance at 
ber sleeping babe. 

** One, iwo, three,” said the Indian, gazing at the woman grateful'y ; “ten, 
twenty bad Indian in woods But squaw very good tell Indian weleome Will 
white chief say so too!" 

Ay, that I will,’ exclamed Wilson warmly, bis generous nature at once 
asserting its empire; ** eat, drink, and be glad, and then let us hear all that is 
aeedfol to guard us against the enemy.” 

** Guard first, eat after,” said the Penobscot with dignity. ‘* Sioux close at 
hand, chase Wan-ti-mo through woods al! day. Wau ti mo kill two,” added 
he, exhibiting the usual! trophies of victory, * but can’t kill twenty.” 

The old chief then left the hut, returning next moment with his rifle, toma- 
jnawk, and powder. horn, which he shook mournfully, exhibiting its empty con- 
dition. No sooner was he once more within the walls of the but than he told 
| Wilson to bar the door, and make every other preparation for defence against 
the Sioux Edward complied, and with speed all the arms they could muster 
jwere brought out and prepared for use. while one of the labourers, who was 
considered unusually sharp, ascended a ladder leading to a hole in the roof, 
and blocking himself against the chimney, watched ail around that the Sioux 
approached not unawares. 

Meanwhile Amy busied herself bathing and dressing the wounds of the Pe- 
nobscot, who also eat eagerly and drank sparingly from a flask of brandy which 
was placed at his disposal; so sparingly indeed as to cause Edward to press it 
upon him. 

** When sick,” replied the Indian, *fire-water good, little so much,” pour. 
ing a smal! quantity into the palm of his hand; “but much take away head— 
man no fight then—like hog.”’ 

Amy smiled. temperance views being unfortunately little in vogue in those 
Jays, and Edward and Walcot, though moderate men, sometimes indulging so 
far as to be slightly elevated. They, too, smiled, but no longer attempted to 
press the liquor upon the Penobscot, who now intimated his intention of taking 
up the position occupied by the young labourer. Ascending *he iadder, he 
glided beside him, and then sent him below. 

The white men were now left alone; the house was prepared for defence ; 
the doors and windows were carefully and securely barred ; the ligh’s by the 

Indian's suggestion, extinguished ; and the fire nearly smothered Then cer- 
tain loopholes, previously stopped up, were opened in several parts of the but, 
This duty had scarcely been performed, when the Indian came steaithily down 
the ladder with a finger upon bis lips. As soon as he was on the earthen floor 
of the hut he seized his rifle, and motioning to the others to do so likewise, 
pointed it through one of the loopholes, and as soon as the others were ready, 
red. A loud wailing cry followed a herce whoop, and then all was sull. 

“Indian,” said Amy fervently, while she pressed her babe to her breast, 
‘you have saved my child, my husband, my all; ask me for what you will that 
is mige, and you shall have it.” 

White squaw give Jndian welcome—that enough,’ replie! the Penobscot 
proudly. 

A conference was now held, aiter which Wan-ti-ino returned to his post 
tbove, accompanied by Edward. Peering cautiously arovod, the white man and 
the red skin strove both to penetrate the deep darkness of the night Before 
them lay the forest, and between a field, the fair surface of which was much 
deformed by the presence of the black stumps above alluded to. Habit had 
made Edward aware both of the number and situation of these, aud his eye at 
once detected the appearance of what seemed several additional ones. 

* Hist!” said he to the Indian; *:a yonder field are fourteen blackened 
stumps where this moruing these eyes saw but six. This is some device of the 
Sioux.” 

* Good,” said the Penobscot, in a tone of deep satisfaction. ‘* White man 
got sharp eyes,""—and the two took simultaneous aim—* make guod scout.” 

The red skin and his companion fired both at the same time: a yell of rage 
and pain followed, aud then there were but six of the unsightly objects which 
had before crowded sv thick in the little field. From that moment all sign of 
the presence of an enemy disappeared, and the settlers reposed within their 
little castle, under the watch of the Penobscot, who, despite his wounds and 


fatigue, appeared yet the most active of the party, Day was just about to 
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dawen hen the Sioux again made their appearance, whooping and yelling like! 
ions, upon the skirt of the wood 1n numbers they were about forty, cividing| 
which body into two, they boldly charged the hut. They were, however, met. 


warmly, and repulsed ; upon which they retired within the deep and sombre 


shelter of the forest, and all sank into a silence as deep as that which had pre 
vailed before the white man laid bare a portion of its space to the light 


That the Indians had departed no one believed ; and al! therefore looked for 
ward with horror to the protracted siege which it was evident they had deter 
mined on, and which, if conducted with any of the usual patience and energy 
exhibited by the savage, cou'd not but terminate in his victory. No attack was 
made during the day, which passed to all wearily and slowly. Amy was sick 
at heart: the horrid fate which menaced her husband and child was ever before 
her eyes; while Wilson's more stern nature was also deeply moved. ‘The Jn- 
dian meanwhile laid him down and slept until the shades of evening again fell, 
upon the scene, when he once more ascended the ladder, which enabled him to 
command a view of al! around. 

With the darkness came all! these undefinable apprehensions which present 
themselves in such circumstances even to the strongest minds. For some time 
net a sound was heard, until one of the watchers at the loops announced the 
approach of the enemy. A straggling fire at once commenced, which lasted 
some time, the Penobscot’s rifle being all the time silent. Edward was puzzled 
at the red skin's inaction, and leaving the rest to conduct the defence, ascended 
the ladder to question Wan-ti mo ie was gone! This was a new suurce of 
fear and apprehension. Their assailants were proportionably stronger as they 
were weakened, though certainly the presence of a traitor was far from being 
desirable. 

Edward descended with a heavy heart, and communicated his intelligence, 
which was heard by all with alarm, though Amy strongly asserted that, while 
they might have had a friend, she was sure they had not found an enemy. Ed- 
ward replied not, but once more took up his post as commander of the little 

. For hours the contest continued with small success on the part of 
the enemy, who, at length exasperated at the vbstinacy of the defence, brought 
a new element to bear upon the besieged. The first intimation they received 
of this dreadful danger was the flight of a burning arrow which fell upon the 
dry and inflammatory corn-houses and barns, and instantly wrapped them in 
flames. A loud yell proclaimed the delight of the savages—a groan the an- 
guish of the owners of the habitation 

As soon as Edward recovered from the astonishment into which this terrible 
event threw him, he eommanded the men to grasp their arms and prepare for a 
more deadly struggle than had yet taken place, as well as to neutralise the ob- 
ject of the Indians. At a short distance from the house was the pile of logs 
which served for fuel, three heaps, forming three sides of a square. To this 
the women and children went, and while two men kept watch lest the Indians 
should rush wpon them, the others were occupied in removing their valuables 
from the house into the open air. The buruing, meanwhile extended in force, 
and presently cast so brilliant a light that the white men were forced within’ 
their rude breastwork. Dawn broke upon them in this position, and then the 
Invians came whooping and yelling on, as if determined to take them by storm. 
Each man clutched his weapon, and as the foe neared them, rose and fired 
The Indians paused, when the deadly discharge of twenty rifles in their rear, 
and the shadow ot a dark line of men bursting over the fields beaded by the 
Penobscot, sent them flying with their utmost speed over the expanse which 
lay between them and the forest, in whose recesses they concealed themselves 


Three hours after, Edward Wilson and his family stood gazing upon the) 
ruins of his new home as it lay smouldering before him, in utter dejection of 
spirit The allies from around whom the Penobscot had collected had plunged) 
into the woods in chase of the Sioux. Silent and sad the emigrant leaned 
against the wood pile, lis wife nursing her babe at his feet, and Walcot looking 
on sternly and gloomily. At this moment Wan-ti-mo and the white men re- 
turned, the latter at once offering to aid in the reconstruction of their neigh 
bours home. The Penobscot, however, now approached Edward while the 
others ate, and called bim and his wife aside. Amy followed with her child in 
her arms. As soon as Wan ti mo had led them out of sight he turned to Ed- 
ward. 

“ White man good to Indian--Indian got heart—heart feel,” said he ; “ white 
man no think it, but Wan ti mo make him much happy. Follow !ndian,” con- 
tinued the Penobscot, pointing to the woods. 

“No, Wan-ti-mo,” said Edward, ‘I must look to the recnstruction of my 
home. I have not a moment te waste.” 

The Indian was puzzled, though he would not own it; he was unable to ex 
press his intentions in English, still he urged Edward to follow him, but Wilson 
was inflexible. At leugts his eloquence being exhausted without avail, Wan- 
ti mo turned towards Amy, and seizing the child with as much gentleness as 
possible, leaped away laughing to a distance from the a tonished and alarmed 
parents. As soon as the Penobscot had gained a position about twenty yards 
from them, he halted, and hulding up the child, motioned them to follow. This 
done, he turned round, and now Edward and his wife. treading forcibly in bis 
footsteps, walked away thr ugh the forest at a slow pace. ‘Ine path he fol- 
lowed was rude in the extreme, and one the difficulties of which had always. 
deterred those connected wth the farm from attempting it. 

In about half an hour Wan-ti-mo halted and allowed Edward and his wife to, 
reach his side, while he pointed exultingly to an open space beyund. I: was|| 
a lonely forest glade of some thousand acres. an interior prairie, which by some 
accident had never, though fertile in the extreme, been overrun by the dense 
growth which prevailed around. Edward at once understood the Indian's mo 
tive in bringing them to this spot, which was perhaps the very best locality for 
a settlement of any within twenty miles. 

**White man’s farm gone—Siovx dog burn up,” said Wan-ti-mo, placing’ 
the child in its mother's arms; “that ved down there —too much tree—too 
much wet—too hard work ; here tree plentv—laud plenty—this Indian farm!” 

Wilson clutched the hand of the Penobscot, and thanking him warmly, inti- 
mated his resolve to remove at once. ‘They returned to theirruined home, and 
Edward signifying his intention, those who had so opportunely saved him from 
destruction now joined in aiding his plans for renovating his position. The re- 
moval was effected, but not without much arduous toil and difficulty. It proved. 
however, a happy and most fortunate change, and from that hour all prospered 
with the emigrants ‘They had fertile fields and grazing land in abundance, 
with wood in equal plenty A congregation of log-houses arose. The capital 

of the settlers enabled them to improve their location, and to purchase it A 
village ere long occupied the space round what had once been Wilson's solitary | 
hut. The Penobscot became a hired hunter, and when age came upon him 
was well cared for, Amy ever rejoicing, when she gazed upon her many pros-), 


perous and happy children, that she had protected the poor fugitive. She had’ 
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of those she loved, took its origin in the Inpian’s GratituDE ! 


INDEA.—ELPHINSTONE’S AND WILSON’S 
HISTORIES. 

It is singular that the hired watchmen, who are regarded ae most faithful, 
are usually of the thievish casts ‘Their presence isa protection against their 
own class, their vigilance against others. In Guzerat there is a class of this 
sort, famous for tracing thieves by their footsteps. Ina country where the 
svilis parched, a bare foot leaves a mark hardly discernable ; but one of these 
people will perceive its peculiarities, recognise it again, and so track a rob- 
ber, by its vestiges fur a distance which would seem iucredibie * 

We often hear the phrase “ loss of cast,”” but have very lutle idea of its 
full meaning. The expression appears, in its uative strictness, to imply the 
forfeiture of all civ.! myhts, and of every social tie. A man cannot inherit, 
en er intoa contract, or give evidence , loses his privilege as a citizen, Is ex- 
cluded from his father's house, and from al! intercourse with his rearest rela- 
tives, and deprived of all religious rites in this world. and all hope of consola- 
tion inthe next ; unless, however, it be for some very grave offence, it can be 
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leaved him’ fron his énemies, and all her subsequent happiness, and the success 


regained by expiation, and apparently on easy terms as the effects of the loss ‘ 


of it are rarely seen. Jt does, however, tke place, as is testined by occasion- 
al prosecutions im our courts for unjust exclusion from cast ; but Mr. E!phin- 
stone observes, that in a long residence in India he never met with or heard of 
an individual placed in the circumstances just descrived 

In the south of India there is a race of vuteasts, comprising a considerable 
portion of the population, living in a state of extreme misery. They are 
called Pariahs and are engaged in only the radest occupations. , They live 
on carrion and other refuse, and cheir quarters, generally in the suburbs of 
cities, are remarkable for filth. The novies of their district regard themselves 
as polluted by their touch, and have in such acase the right, by law, to put 
them to death, and che wretched Pariahs thereiore warn superiors of their 
approach by uttering miserable sounds. 

Before closing our remarks on this striking feature in Hindu society, the 
casts, we must notice an innovation in it which Professor Wilson refers to the 
end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, that is, the 
institution of monastic orders. Their origin is now uccertain. Mr. Elphin- 
stone supposes that they may have arisen trom Bramins, in that stage of life 
which, according to them, is devoted to contemplation, assembling for the 
purpose of religious discussion ; that then petsons of superior intellect collec - 
ted round them numbers who lived with them for instraction, and thus they 
fell imto communities ‘This, which is similar to the first rise of the monkish 
system in Coristendom, is probably the history of its origin nthe east. The 
circumstance most worthy of remark, as connected with these orders in India, 
is, that on entering into most of them, all distinctions of cast are at once aban- 
doned. The Hindu fraternities do not present such marked peculiarities as 
those of Europe ; they have so far a costume that they all wear aturban, a 
scarf, or some other part of their dress of a dirty orange colour. Some of 
them, however, dispense with any costume and go quite naked. They are 
generally called by the name Gosayen, although strictly this isthe appellation 
of only one of their subdivisions. 

‘The immolation of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands, is, as is 
well known, an Indian custum. The practice, thongh of great antiquity, was 
clearly unknown in the time of Menu. No mention is made of it in his code, 
and he treats the subject of widows as if there were no doubt of their sur- 
viving their husbands. It was, however, known in the time of Alexander, 
and Diodorus Siculus describes an instance of it which occurred in the army 
of Eumenes, more than 300 years before the Christian era. His account is so 
accurate as to leave nodoubt of its authenticity. He ascribes it to the con- 
tempt with which a woman who survives her husband is regarded ; but, as 
Mr. Elphinstone observes, if the motive was one of so general an influence, 
the practice would scarcely be so rare. It more probably arises from a ho 
they have not only of attaining heaven themselves, but of entitling their hus- 
bands to a like felicity. Affection is thus the pervading motive, but no doubt 
as Sattis—so are the victiins called—are universally regarded with the deep- 
est respect, a love of approbation is sometimes the stimulant. The custom is 
not found in all parts of India; never to the south of the river Kishna; in 
Bombay, the burnings amount to thirty-twoin a year ; in the rest of the Deck- 
an the number is less ; but the usage 1s so general in Hindostan and Bengal, 
that official returns, within only the British dominions, state the cases as 
some hundreds annually. Itis not true that relatives commonly encourage 
this immolation ; they more frequently interfere to prevent it, and often even 
children sue to their mothers in vain. The manner of the sacrifice varies; in 
Bengal the living and the dead bodies are stretched on the one pile, and fas- 
tened down by ropes and bamboos. In Orissa the woman throws herself 
into the fire, which is below the level of the ground. In the Deckan the wo- 
man sits on the pie with her husband’s head in her lap, and is either suffoca- 
ted or crushed by the falling of a roof of lugs which is fixed to posts at the 
corner of the pile. 


* The sight of a woman burning is a most painful one ; but itis hard to say 
whether the spectator is most affected by pity or admiration. The more thao 


‘human serenity of the victim, and the respect she receives from those around 


her, are heightened oy her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit Lothing in 
distributing her last presents, and paying the usual marks of courtesy to the 
bystanders ; while tae cruel death that awaits her is doubly feit from her own 
apparent insensinility to its terrors. The retiections which succeed are of a 


different character, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being can 


be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed by the noblest ex- 
amples of patriots or martyrs.” India. 

Women on these occasions usually exhibit surpusing composure, and are 
seen unconfined amidst the flames, raising their hands in prayer as calmly as 
at their ordinary devotions. Instances, however, have occurred of Sattis 
bursting from amid the flames, and being thrust back by the beholders. One 


who had carried off the plate belonging ‘o a regimental mess at Kaira ; he 
tracked him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen iniles, lost hin among the well 
trodden streets of that city, but recovered his traces on reaching the oppo- 
site gate ; and, though long foiled by the fugitive’s running up the water of 
a rivulet, he, at last, came up with him and recovered the property, after a 
chase of from twenty to thirty miles, 


such diabolical attempt, Mr. Elphinstone tells us, was made in Bengal, when 
an English gentleman who was among the spectators, succeeded in saving the 
victim ; but the next day he was, to his astonishment, bitterly reproached by 
* Mr. Elphinstone tells us of ** one who was employed to pursue a man 
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the woman as having been the means of her disgrace, and of preventing her, Hindu character more closely than perhaps any other writer, makes the follow- 
being then in heaven with her husband. ing observations :— 

Indifference to pain and death is the more remarkable in so gentle a people =“ Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break through some of the most 
as the Hindus. Notwithstanding, however, their apparent timduy, we have important rules of morality, we must not suppose they are devoid of principle. 
no a to regard them as deficient in resolution. ‘The Mehometans, although Except in the cases specified, they have all the usual respect for moral obliga- 
they had reduced all other nations whom they bad conquered, to their religion, tions, and to some rules which, in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, 
failed in their efforts against the idolatry of India. The Mabrattas ore a war- they adhere in spite of every temptation to depart from them. A Bramin will 
like people, famed for their manegement of the horse and lance, and whose rather starve to death than eat prohibited food ; a headsman of the village will 
victorious career in India was even more extensive than that of the Mahome suffer the torture rather than consent to a contribution laid on the inhabitants 
tans or Hindus , and the Hindu sepoys in our service have long established a by a tyrant, or by bandit. The same servant who cheats his master in his 
character for enthusiastic courage. Mr. Elphinstone mentions that in two in- accounts, may be trusted with money to any amount in deposit. Even in 
stances they are knownto have advanced ater our own regulars had been corrupt transactions, it is seldom that men will not rather undergo a punish- 
beaten off ; and that on one of those occasions they were opposed to French ment than betray those to whom they have given a bribe. 
troops. There isa great difficulty, even to those who are resident in India, in *: Their great defect is a want of manliness ; their slavish constitution, their 
arriving at a fair opinion of the Hindus Their language. and, much more, blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the subtleties and verbal dis- 
their usages and religion, restrict their intercourse with Europeans to a tinctions of thei philosophy, the languid softness of their poetry, their effemi- 
very few transactions, and not many have opportunities of seeking them in nate manners, thei love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their 
their domestic relations, where 1 is said they appear to most advantage | dread of change, the delight they take im puerile fables, and their neglect of 
Mill, who gives a very unfavovrable, although a very clear account of the) national history, are so many prools of the absence of the more robust quali- 
Hindus, never was in India, and formed his estimate of their character main- ties of disposition and imeliect throughout the mass of the natives. 
ly from their laws. He conceives them to be, notwithstanding the timidity “ But this censure, though true of the whole when compared with other 
of their address, 2 cruel and ferocious people. It is very true thet amiable nations. by no means applies to all classes. or to any at all times. The la- 
manners are not always the index of gentleness of character. The New ouring people are industrious and persevering; and other classes, when 
Zealand cannibals had by nature great courtesy of demeanour. But to con- stimulated by any strong motive, and sometimes even by mere sport, will go 
demn the Hindus on account of the bearing of some of thew ancient laws, torough great hardships, aod endure long fatigue. 
is about as just ss torate the people of England below the other Evropeans,, ‘The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its peculiarities 
because they had (util Jately) a more sangoinary criminal code than that of while divested of many of it- defects, is found among the Rajputs and other 
any other nation in the western world. Hastings and Hever, who had both miliary classes of Gangetic Hindostan. It isthere we are most likely to gain 
better opportunities of judging than Mr Mill, represent the uatives of India, a clear conception of their bigh spirit, their emthusiastic courage and generous 
favourably ; and Mr. Elphinstone says that “ all persons who have retired self devotion, so singularly combined with gentleness of manners and softness 
from India think better of the people they have left after comparing them of heart, together with a boyish playfulness, «nd almost imfantine simplicity.” 
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with others even of the most justly admired nations ” 

There is a distinction little known in Eugiand between the natives of various 
provinces of India :-— 

“ The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hindostan proper 
and the Deckan. 

“ The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally resemble 
each other; but in the extremities of the north and south the languages have 
no resemblance, except in a common mixture of Sanserit ; the religious sects 
are different ; the architecture, as bas been mentioned elsewhere, is of dither 
ent characters ; the dress differs in many respects, and the people ditler in 
appearance, those of the north beimyg tall and fai, and the others small and, 
dark. The northern peoyle live much on wheat, and those of the south on 
vagi, a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan asin England. Many of the 
points of difference arise from the unequal degrees im which the two tracts 
were conquered and occupied : tirst by the people professing the Bratminical 
religion, and afterwards by the Mussulmans ,; but more must depend on pe- 
culiarities of place and climate, and perhaps on vaneties of race. Bengai 
and Gangetic Hindostan, for instance. are contiguous countries, and were 
both early subjected to the same government ; but Bengal is morst, liabie to 
inundation, and has al! the characteristics of an ailuvial soi, wnile Hindostan, 
though fertile, 1s comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. ‘This difference 
may, by formng a diversity of halits, have led to a great dissuniliude between 
the people ; the common origin of the languages appears, in this case, to for- 
bid ail suspicion of a difference of races. | 

“ From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is muststrking The 
Hindostanees on the Gar ges are the tallest, fairest. and most warlike and 
manly of the Indians ; they wear the turban, and adress resembling that of| 
the Mahometaus ; their houses are uled, and built in compact villages in open 
tracts ; their food is unieavened wheaten bread. 

“ The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are small, black, and 
effeminate in appearance ; remarkable for their timidity and superstition, as 
well as for subtiety and art. Their villages ere composed of thatched cotta 

es, scattered through woods of bamboos or of palms : thew dress is the old 

indu one, formed by une scarf round the middle another thrown over the 
shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hindostan, of robbing theu 
limbs with after bathing, whieh gives their skims a sieek aud giossy ap 
pearance, and protects them from the effects of tnew damp climate They 
live almost entirely on rice, and although the two idioms are more nearly al 
lied than the English and German, thei language ts guile unmeelligible tu a 
native of Hindostan. 

* Yet these two nations resemble each other so much, imstheir religion, and 
all the innumerable puints of habits and manners which it involves, in their 
Inerature, their notions on government and general subjects ther ceremonies 
and way of life, that a European, not previously apprised of the distunction, 
might very possibly pass the boundary that divides thew, without at once 
perceiving the change that had taken place ’—Elphinstone’s India. 

The village systen of India is a curious feature in their polity Each (own- 
ship has a certain district of laud attached to it, which is f-rmed by the in 
habitants for their common good ; or each cultivates a separate lot. A head 
man is their magistrate, and treats for the community with other villages, or 
with the government. The existence of such republican forms in a country 
long ruled by despots, and is permanence through desol.ting revolutions, are 
facts deserving notice The villagers who form much the larger portion of 
the people of Hindostan, are happy and contented 

“ The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn, washes, and says a prayer ; 
then sets out with his cattle to his distant field. After an hour or two, he 
eats some remnants of his yesterday's fare for breakfast, and goes on with his 
labour till noon, when his wife brings out his hot dinner; he eats it by a 
brook, or under a tree ; talks or sleeps till two o'clock, while his cattle also 
feed and repose. From two till sun-set, he labours again ; then drives his 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and spends the 
rest of the evening in amusement with his wife and children, or, his neigh: 
bours. The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and do the household 
work, besides spinning, and such occupations.” —Elphinsione’s India. 

The natives of India are gentle, social, temperate, and indus'riovs. ‘Their 
defects—indvlence, cunning, and -want of truth, are partly owing to physical 
causes. They are capable of courage ; their merchants rank high for integrity of 
character ; and crime, even including the enormities of the Thags and Decous, 
is at a lower average than in England. They have not the firm feelings of a 
free, or the principles of a Christian people ; but in character and condition 
they are certainly not inferior to any other Asiatic nation. Mr. Elphinstone, 
of whose work we have so often availed ourselves, and who has examined the) 


It is sometimes said, that the natives of India are deficient in the sentiment 
of gratitude. ‘This is a mistake—iheir fidelity to their own chiefs is weil 
known, and nowhere do kind masters meet with servants more attached. 
Dhis feeling 1s not found in the lower orders only ; Mr Elphinstone says that 
an authentic instance might be mentioned ‘ of an Englishman in a high stae 
ven in Bengal, who was dismissed, avd afterwards reduced to great tempora- 
ry difficulties in his own country ; a native of rank, to whom he had been 
sind, supplied hima, when im those circumstances, with upwards of £10,000, 
of which he would not accept repayment, and for which he could expect no 
return. This generous friend was a Maratta Bramin, a race of all others who 
heve least sympathy with people of othercasts, and who are most hardened 
aud corrupted by power.’ 

Of the other inhabitants of India, the Mahometans are the only portion who 
demand, from ther numbers, any notice. ‘They are the descendants of those 
who for centuries ruled the land, and have now lost nearly all their political 
importance, but retain, though with abated bigotry, the well-known characteris- 
tics of theirrace. ‘The Parsees, descendants of early Persian settlers, have 
some influence in Bombay and surat. The Jauts, believed to be a Tartar 
tribe long settled in the western provinces of the Indus, are spoken of by 
Bishop Heber as an athleuc and werlike people The Seiks are supposed by 
Col. Tod to be of this uibe. The Jharejas, a Rajput tribe of Catch, are de- 
scribed by Burnes as a vigorous race. It is amongst them, that infanticide 
has been found to preveil Lhe most extensively; and this, itis said, artses from 
their pride of cast—from the difficulty they experience in making out matches 
for their daughters. The female infants are ether drowned im milk, or poi- 
soned by opium being applied to the mothers breast. Our government has 
often interfered to suppress the custom, but, from the small number of g:ris 
ever found there, it would appear with indifferent success. There is, in the 
valleys of t'e Nilgherries, another race, who, though they do not number 
above a thousand, are yet deserving of owr notice They speaka language 
resembling the Tamul, but without any mixture of Sanserit. which prevails so 
much in the other native dialects. ‘Their religion, tuo, is quite different from 
that of the Hindus ; and, it is supposed, they are the descendants of the Abo- 
rigines of southern India. They are called the Tudas, and are a tall people, 
with the frank and fearless mauver of mountameers. 

Having now said as much of the people of India, and of their condition, as 
within our present limits, we can venture on, we resume our rapid outline of 
their multilarions and perplexing history. The Hindu record two races of 
their early monarchs, and claim tor them, like most other nations, a supernatu- 
ral descent—one trom Surya, the sun, tue other from Indu, the moon, ‘These 
solar and lunar kings are said to have, between them, ruled the countries of 
india for, as Sir William Jones caleviates, thirty two generations. Another 
dynasty, sprung from the lunar branch, is said to have eclipsed them both, 
This was the line of the Kings of Magadha, found by the Greeks in the pro- 
vinces of the Ganges. Chandragupta, who 1s said to have usurped their 
power, is believed to be the Sandracottus who received the ambassadors of 
Seleucus, aud whose seat of government was at Palibothra’ From about this 

eriod, their annals become more mythic and impalpable. and indeed it is 
highly probable that the best index to their true history is their fabulous poe- 
uy ‘The * Ramayana,” the earliest of their two epic poems, is the represen- 
ation of an historical event—ihe conquest of Ceylon, by Rama, King of 
Ayodyhs—the modern Oude. Kama is believed to have been a real personage, 
and not to have become aa object of worship unt lung after the period of that 
poem. ‘The * Maba-Bharat,”’ their other epic, is supposed to describe a 
great civil war of about the fourteenth century before Christ. Thew drama 
and the institutes of Menu are, however, the most intelligible sources of infor- 
mation on the subject of the character and manners of the ancestors of the 
present Hindus. 

If the Hindus are deficient in annals deserving of the name of history, the 
Mahometens, whose period follows, are rich in ail its materials, We have 
memoirs of Timour, autobiographies of other Indian sultans, and Ferishta's 
work, all translated into English. Febrishta wasa Persian historian who 
resided in India, and wrote, at the close of the sixteenth century, a history of 
all the Mahometzn dynasties in India up to his time. He is much relied on 
by Mr. Elphinstone. The diificulty of narrating the history of the Maho- 
‘metan empire in India lies in the multiplicity of its revolutions, the numerous 
incursions of foreign hordes, avd the unio mity of their desolating cnarac- 
er. Yet the story of their power presents a dramatic pageant ; sud amidst 
the perplexitics of its detail-, (he claracters of such master men as Baber, 
Akber, and Aurungzib, bear us with vudimnished interest through at least 
their own times—the most magnificent and important of the Mahometan 
rule. 


| When the Arabs, trained by the genius, and inspired with the fanaticism of 
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Mahomet, had left their native sands and subdued Syria. they next advance?) With only 240 follo were, he attacked Samarcand, which was defended by 1 


their standard into Persia, which they almust at once reduced and converted 
to their own religion Their singular success, in this latter particular, appears 
to have arisen from the little respect with which the Persian priesthuod were 
then, and had been long previously regarded. The conquest of Persia toos 
place;about a. p. 6:32 ; and Bagdad became, under the Arabians o- Saracens, 
(so called, because they ciaim to be descended from Sara. the wife of Abra- 
ham), the centre of a more extensive empire than that of Rome which it suc- 
ceeded. The first appearance of the Mahometans in Judia was in the year of 
the Hejira, 44, that is, 4. p. 664. Mohalib, at the nead of an invading army. 
penetrated into Multan But whatever was the object of this expedition, it 
was only an incursion, and was not followed by any other of importance until 
the year, a. vp. 1000, when Malmud, of the house of Ghazni, a dynasty which 
arose on the breaking wp of the empire of the Califs, in the beginningof the 
tenth century, entered India Ghazni became, in the hends of this able 
prince the séat of an empire reaching over the most of Persia, and to far be 

yond the Oxus, and its near vicinity to India led the conqueror to extend bis 
power in that direction. Mahmud was the first Mussulman who tok the 
title of sultan, an old Arabic word for king, and is pre-eminently known by 
the style of sultan Mahmud. He was the son of a Turkish slave, who be 

came sovereign of Ghazei He made no less than twelve expeditions into 
India. Eleven of these appear to have been little more than predatory in 

cursions ; the twelfth, undertaken with ali the sincerity of religious zeal, was 
a Mussulman crusade against Hindu idolatry, and terminated in the settlement 
of the Mahometang, first in the Panjab, and in Mahmud's becoming the foun- 
der of their empire in India. This expedition makes an era in Indian history, 
and is looked on by the Mahometans as of a religious character, and as one 
of the most celebrated in all their annals. It entered India from Ghezni. a. 

1024, and its imnediate object was the destruction of the idol in the temple 
at Somnat, at that time the great seat of Hindu idolatry. Somnat. better 
kuown to our newspapers by the name of Sumnakh, is situated in the southery 
extremity of the peninsula of Guzerat, and, to reach it Mahmud, had, in ad- 
dition to other difficulties, t» cross a desert of sand, or hard clay, 350 miles: 
broad. On reaching Somnat he found * the temple situated on a peninsula 

connected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, the battlements of which 
were manned in every point, and from wience issued a herald who brought 
him defiance and threats in the name of his god.’ The assailants were met 
by Rajputs, their equals in courage, and the Mussulmans, as fast as they 
scaled the battlements, were thrown headlong down. On the third day of the 
attack a native force assembled to rescue the besieged, and offered Mahmud, 
battle. The engagement which followed was already equal when the Hindus 
received a material reinforcement» “The Mussulmans began to falter, Mah- 
mud, casting aimself on the ground, implored Divine assistance, and springing 
to his horse, cheered on his troops with an energy which imparted to them his 
own enthusiasm, and led them to rush forward with an impetuosity which 
proved triumphant. Five thousand Hindus lay dead after this charge, the rout 
of their army was complete, and Somnat was abandoned 

“ Mahmud entered the temple, and was struck with the grandeur of the 
edifice, the lofty roofof which was supported by fifty-six pillars, curiously 
carved, and richly ornamented wiih precious stones. The external light was 
excluded, but the temple was illuminated by a lamp which nung down in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was Somnat, an idol five 
yards high, of which two were buried in the ground. Mahmud instantly or 
dered the image tobe destroyed ; when the Bramins of the temple threw 
themselves before him, and offered an euormous sui if he would spare their 
deity. Mahmud hesitated ; and his courtiers hastened to offer the advice 
which they knew would be accepted ; but Mahmud, after a moment's peuse 
exclaimed, that he would rather be remembered as a breaker than a seller of 
idols, and struck the image with his mace. His example was instantaneously 
followed, and the image. which was hollow, burst withthe blows, and poured 
forth a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which had been concealed in it 
and that amply repaid Mahmad for the sacrifice of the ransom. Two pieces 
of the idol were sent to Mecca, and two toGhazni, where one was to be seen 
at the palace, and one at the public Mosque, as Jate as when Ferishta wrote his 
history."—(Elphinstone's India, v 1. p. 561.)* 

Such was the origin of the first settlement of the Mahometans in India ; 
but though Mahmud thus become the founder of their power there the Mus 
sulman provinces of the Panjab remained during his time, and for a long pe- 
riod after dependencies on the empire of Ghazni. In 1205, these provinces, 
with some further accessions were created into an independent kingdom by 
Kotb a-din, so called by Mr. Elphinstone, but, in the other English works 
named Cuttub. He was the first of the kings of Delhi, the first morarch of 
an independent Mabometan kingdom in India, and the founder of the Patan or 
Afghan dynasty. Cuttub had raised himeelf from the condition of a Turkish 
slave, and hence his race are also called the slave kings. About this period 
Genghinz Khan subdued the empire of Ghazni, and swept the western boun- 
daries of India ; but the Tartar hordes did not enter India until about the year 
a. D. 1242, when the Mogu!s, or Monguls—so cailed from their native Mon- 


golia—commenced a series of desolating incursions into Hindostan. After a_ 


time these ceased. and the Mahometans, being unmolested. extended their 
empire into the Veckan ; this was under the Emperor Feroze H, in 1293 
Their career of conquest wes again interrupted by a Tarar invasion, in 1398 
Timour, or Tamariaue, with his innumerable hosts, overran their territory, 
but though successtul, he made no settlement, but recrossed the Indus to 

rsue his objects against Bajezet and the Ottoman empire. On the death of 

ahmod, the last of the Patan dynasty, in 1413, the confusion and anarchy 
which followed tempted Bader, a lineal descendant of Timour, to invade India 
Baber isthe knight-errant of oriental history, au Asiatic Arthur, whose feats 
of chivalry resemble the exp oits of romance, aud whose actual adventures 
were about as marvellous as those of any fabulous hero. A sinall territory on 
the Jaxartes, a fragment of the dominions of Timour, was his only inheritance ; 
but military genius, and a most adventurous spirit opeved tu him other views 


* It is said, that from 206 000 to 300,000 vutaries used to atre d this temple 
during eclipses ; that 2000 villages nad been granied by difiereut princes to 
maintain its establishments , that tuere were 3000 priests, 500 dancing women. 
and 300 musicians attached to the temple ; that the chain supporting a bell, 
which worshippers strike during a prayer, weighed 200 mans of gold ; and 
that the idol was washed daily with water from the Ganges, a distance of 1000 
miles. The last statement is not improbable from present practices The 


number, as in all cases in Asiatic writers, must be considered as indefinite 
The value of the chain, if in Tobrizi mans(as was probably intenced) would 
be above £100,000, and if in Arab mans, under £2006,."—(Elphinstone’s. 
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numerous army, and was, at that period, one of the strongholds of Asia. 
His assault was made by night, with an srtitice somewhat resembling that of 
Gideon, and was successful. Having, subsequently, lost thisand every other 
possession, he assailed and established li mself in the realimof Cabul. From 
this he made various incursions into Hindostan, and at length. ** placed,” as 
he said, “ his footstep in the stirrup of resolution,’ determimed to win a king- 
dom there. Many were his vicissitudes — at times the leader of a triumphant 
host, and, at times a lonely fugitive, sheltered, like Alfred, in some peasant’s 
hut, and, like him, agai emerging toconquest, and ultimately the founder of 
and imperial, long remaining, and brilliant dynasty. 

In 1525, he defeated the emperor of Delhi, and assumed bis throne, and 
on his death was, after an intervel of trouble, succeeded in 1556, by his grand- 
son, the celebrated Akbar. In his Jong reign of fifty one years the Mahometan 
power in India was consolidated, and attained its greatest magnificence. in 
the year of Akbar’s accession, Charles V. of Spain retired from publi life ; 
and while our Elizabeth was aiding religious freedom, and fostering our open- 
ing commerce Akbar was seeking to repress the bigotry of Mahometanism, 
and was blending into one government the multitudinous elements of his ex- 
tensive empire. He was as distingui hed 11 war as in the politics of peace, 
and one of his valuable woiks was the survey of his kingdom, known by the 
name of the * Ayeen Akberry,” comprising minute details of the statistics 
of his dominions, undertaken mainly with a view to the regulation of the reve- 
nue. On his death m 1604, he was succeeded by his sun, Selim, known by 
the name he assumed, Jehangir, or conqueror of the World. It was to him 
that Sir Thomas Roe was sent out as ambassador by ovr James 1. Koe re- 
mained with Jehangir three years, from 1615 to 1618. and, being a good ob- 
server, bis work supplies us with a satisfactory account of India at this period, 
as well ag of (he magniticence and failings of its ruler. The prosperity and 
administration of the country had declined since Akbar’s death; but the arts 
were flourishing, and the ambassador specks highly of the courtesy of the 
nobility, and ot the grandeur of the entertainments) The Mogul, as be was 
‘called—though the descendant of a Baber was no Mogul—sat ona throne all 
covered with diamonds, pearls, and rubies, and had a profusion of gold plate 
and vases set with jewels. Temperance was not the character of his private 
parties. They were whoily free from restraiut, and none remained sober, save 
the good ambassador, and one or two oi equal giavity The emperor was, 
however, strict in his public demeanour, and when a courtier indiscreetly re- 
ferred to oue of those wine revels, Jehangw affected surpise, cesired him to 
name the persons present, and had each of them bastinadoed for so flagrant a 
breach of the Mahometan law Notwulstanding tins defect, Roe bad a ta- 
vourable impression of the talents and character of this emperor. He was 
certainly tolerant, encouraged Europeans and thew religion, and two of his 
nephews embraced Christianity with his full permission. Jehangir was, on 
his death m 1627, succeeded by his son, Shah Jehan, a second Akbar, and the 
most maguificent of the Indian monarchs. His peacock-throne,* and more 
admired buildings—the new city of Veilu, built on a regular plan by him—its 
wide streeis ornamented with rows of trees, its palaces and marble bails, and 
golden domes, its far tamed mosque, and above any, the Tay Mahal at Agra, a 
Mausoleum of white marble, decorated with mosaics, which for chasteness of 
design, and richness and solemnity of effect, is said to be unequalled by any 
other editice —these ail attest his splendour and his taste. Sha Jehan reigned 
thirty years, and after an imterval of civil wars, and disputed succession, 
,urungzib was, in 1568, elevated to the throne, and from about that time till 
1678, India enjoyed one of its longest intervals of pezce. ‘Towards the close 
of his reign he had to contend with the rising power of the Mahrattas. Avu- 
‘ungzib was, of all the Mogul! emperors, the favorite of the Mussulmans, and 
was undoubtedly one of their ablest prinees. He reigned for half acentury, 
and on bis death, in 1707, a disputed succession led to jong dissensions, In 
1748, Bengal was attacked by the Mahrattas, and at the same penod, Nadir 
Shah, the son of a Persian shepherd, overran the country, conquered Delhi, 
aud established an independent kingdom in the Deckan. Deso ated by inva- 
sion, aud impaired by civil war, the Mahometan empire in india was waning 
fast, and the last army commanded by an emperor of Delhi, was defeated by 
the Rohillas, in 1749. About this period two other parties appeared upon 
the scene, both unregarded by the contending powers, or only looked on as 
rival merchants. These were the French and the English. 

We hope, hereafter, to resume the subject of India, and to bring our rapid 
‘outline of its history down to the present ume. For this purpose the Wel- 
lesley papers, the new volomes of the Indian Despatches of the Duke of 
Weilingion, and Mr. Wilson's work aiford us fresh, authentic, and most in- 
teresting materials. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XLIL.—TUE MURDERER CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TOILS. 

The Clonmel Assizes, which, at the date of our story, followed immediately 
afier those of Waterford, opened under influences unusually solemn and sub- 
duing. Material circumstances were the same; the bustle of furbishing up 
hotels and lodging houses; the arranging shops and shop windows, with an air 
of wore alluring invitation; and all the various coquetries by which a town 
igives itself an expression of fete and welcome, were the same as they had been 
ior many preceding years; but they did not produce the same results ; the bu- 
man incidents in the picture predominated over the purely physical, and the 
effect, on the whole, was gloomy. 

it is when tse parts of a picture are not in keeping, that one best understands 
the degree in woich they severally conspire to produce the general impression. 
On former occasions the Clonmel assizes had found a correspondence between 
the aspect of the town and of the human throng by which it was occupied ; 
every where excitement--almost every where gaiety; if there was trouble and 
anxiety in breasts covered with velvet or brocade, good care was taken that the 
visage should wear a covering that betrayed no secret disquiet ; and if the un- 
disciplined feces of those who were atured in the garments of the poor, showed 
forth sorrow and fear, they weut for little in the general grouping, and, indeed, 
were too far withdrawn from places wherein gay parties congregated, to allow 
of their sadness having any influence on the scene Their place was, during 
day, the prison and the prison gates, the steps and porches of the court-house. 


| * So called from a peacock with its tail spread, represented its own colours 


in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, aud other jewels, forming the main object of 
‘mass of diamonds and precious stones, which dazzled all beholders. Taver- 
jnier, who was a jeweller, valued it at about ix millions and a half sterling. 
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other, or hazarding an humble question as attorneys went and came ; but other 
places were, for the most part, safe from their intrusion, they left the gaiety of 
the town unchequered. 

But now the geutry themselves appeared with grave and troubled aspects 
Some numbered dear friends among the prisoners, some, in the knowledge 
that disaffection had reached so high, discerned reason to apprehend that soon 
the land might be all floded by it. As to the poorer classes, they see:ned to 
forget their own especial griefs and fears and to look forward to the trials of 
the gentry with an angry and impatient interest in which al! personal feelings 
were absorbed. 

It was the secon! day of the Assizes. The gentry had been arraigned on 
the former, and the court was thronged ir. the expectation that on this day their 
trial shouid proceed. On the bench, un either side of the judge, like the good 
and evil genius of the culprits, sat Lord Ayimer and Sir Thomas Brasier. The 
one stern and impassive, conscious that he was an object of especial disesteem 
to the multitude, hearing from time to time a muttered ** Braseen lave that’ — 
and subduing the timid adven:uier who dared to parody his name, by turning 
bis bronzed visage, and directing his large cold eye towards the quarter from 
which the voice proceeded = The other, Lord Aylmer, was evidently exerting 
his powers of captivation for the entertainment of the king's representative, 
aod causing something like joy and hope to the soultitude, whenever he dis 
turbed the taciturnity of that high functionary, or won his severe aspect to 
brighten into a smile. Lord Aylmer, the ** masses” became persuaded, would 
procure a long dey for the prisoners if they were convicted ; * he could bate 
two of the likes of Brasier in coaxing men to be good natured ” 

There was an hour of deep suspense. Counsel, on the part of the Crown, 
had declared themselves not ready for the trial. The principal witness had not 
arrived. In the usual form it was urged that due diligence had been usid in 
the endeavour to procure his attendance ; that, as was believed. he had received 
notice to leave Waterford on the preceding evening, and would be, it was 
hoped, before long, in attendance. The hour w s yet early, not more than 
eleven o'clock. Before one, in all probability, James Ryan would be (there 
was no witness box in the court house of Clonmel) on “ the table.”’ 

Atthe mention of his nsme, there was a groan like # yell, which ran through 
the multitude in the Coun, and in which almost every individual had joined 
before the Sheriff could succced in putting it to silence. Then the prisoners 
retired from the front of the dock, and cases of a less momentous nature than 
theirs were entered on. 

Meanwhile Ryan was on his way. He had left Waterford at the earliest, 
dawn, travelling in a chaise with Mr. Morris (in whose house he had been 
lodged) a baronial constable of some celebrity in bringing offenders to justice, 
and whv sate with Ryan, ip {si a companion, but in reality, a guard upon him 
There was some doubt how Ryan would act: and although it was not though’ 
advisable to affront him by betraying suspicion, yet it was accounted good wis. 
dom to take care that he should not escape. A guard of four dragoons was 
given as his escort. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, the party, avoiding the bustle of a town, 
and the inquisitive intruders of the streets came to a hait at a little inn, about 
two miles distant from Carrick, on the road to Clonmel. Here they remained 
to refresh their horses, and to breakfast. Rvan and Morris retired tu an inner 
room ; the dragoons, after attending to their steeds, took their places at a table 
very invitingly covered, ia the general reception room (which was the kitchen) 
of the ino, and thought, if thought could be expressed by mastication, that the 


good fare before them needed no appliance which costliness of chamber could | 


supply, to improve its raciness. But ‘al! that’s bright must fade.”’ even the 
delight of eating, and of drinking too, though it may hold out a little Jonger | 
The military party had arrived at the stage where conversation, as well as cups, 
begin to flow, and a placard placed conspicuously over the chimney, furnished 
the first topic for it 

“[ say, James Thompson,” said one of the men, “you have some book learn 
ing ; is not that aw offer of » reward ; it looks like papers [ used to see of that 
description 

* You may say that, soldier,’ seul a person seated in the ample chimney 
nook, taking a short pipe from his mouth, * it 1s an offer of a reward; three 
hundred pounds that could be got as aisy as saddle your horses’ 

The military gentlemen honoured their informant with « coil stare He 
seemed a traveller of ibe hnimabler class, rather than a peasant. He might have 
been a pediar, but that he iad no pack ; @ process server, but that he volun 
teered information which he might have kept more profitably to his own uses 
He was—whatever he may have been—an active aud rather good humoured 
looking man, of middle age, who had been quietly washing the dust from his 
throat with mellow ale, aud now sulaced himself with the f mes oi the Nicotian 
weed. A stout stullelah leaned against the table at his side, and a small bundle. 
tied up in a handkerchiel, lay at bis feet on (ne ground. 

** And so, good friend,” said one of the soldiers, “* you think vou can have 
this reward. If you take a fool's advice you wont let grass grow before you 
make sure of it.” 

‘*Do you know what, neighbour,” sau the man, you never said a wiser 
thing than when you called that a fool’s advice. It’s my bead in my band I'd 
have, instead of the three hundred pounds ; that’s the reward I'd get, if 1 was 
to go to be daring to look for it.” 

“Tis your own words, good fellow, | was reflecting on when | spoke to you,” 
rep ied the soldier. 

“Troe for you, sir; but it’s the manin’ i put on ‘em ts this, thet, if three or 
four lads of mettle, like yourselves, were to take yeer horses’’—and the man 
paused, and looked around him in all directions to see that he was sale—* it’; 
myself could show where long Purcell is hiding, (he's the boy ve may heer of 
that won the grate victhory over Droghedy’s light horse,) aud could put thes 
three hundred pounds in ovr pockets betune us—sixty pounds a prece, ev | 
know any thing af the rule of three, or Jong division ”’ 

But there was presently a sixth candidate for a share in the prize Mr 
Morris had caught the sound ‘ rewara’’ while he sat with Ryan in the room ot 
state ; and his practised ear soon had intelligence how it was to be obtained 
Gliding into the outer room, where the soldiers and the traveller continued their 
discussion, they all of a sudden found him a partaker im it. Ho nad learned 
their secret, and he was resvlved to share in the advantages, if any, to which 
it was to open the way. Ina few minutes he returned to Ryan, apprising bim 
of the opportunity afforded him to distinguish himself, and serve his country 
A noted malefactor was concealed within less than a quarier of a mile of the 
ion, A sure guide would conduct his party to the spot ; and nothing more 
was required than Kyan's assent to the enterprise, and his promise not to rain 
him by flying in his absence. Ryan assured him, with the most solemn assev- 


erations, that, if he lived, and had the power, he would answer to his name tol, feel it”—and 


enterprise which was to distinguish him, with a feeling of eagerness for suc- 
cess, under which all his anxiety for the safe keeping of his witness wholly 
disappeared. 

After waiting about half an hogs for the return of the party, Ryan became 
impatient. ‘The chaise was at the door; but there were no guards around it. 
After some further delay, tne young man's patience was exhausted To him 
the presence or absence of a guard was a matter of no moment whatever: and 
ne began to feel that to be released from the companionship which had been, 
he felt, intruded on him, would be no trivial advantage. In fine, he examined 
his weapons, entered into the chaise alone, and left a inessage that Morris and 
the dragoons might follow him, if they pleased to do so, alter they had made 
ther capture 

After a few miles’ drive, the postillion dismounted, and walked by the horses’ 
side op a “ Luge high hill.” In former days, roads did not deign to practice 
that kind of accommodation to the difficulties of the country which 
policy has adopted. They did not evade, or avoid, or turn a hill, no matter 
how steep it was, but met, and conquered it. The road to be climbed now 
was of this enterprising description ; and, after toiling up the base of it, the 
postillion, as we have said, descended \o walk. Presently he was by the door 
of the carriage, when, seeing that Kyan had sunk into a sleep, he would not 
disturb him, but returned to his place, and urged the horses onward by whip 
and voice. 

** What were you doing at the carriage window 1” said a voice 
from a gap at a point of the road which the horses were at this moment 
turning 

The postil ion looked in the direction, and beheld a gaunt, uncouth figure and 
face of a man, exceeding considerably the ordinary stature. He carried ascythe 
in bis hand ; and, when his loose outer coat was moved open by any gesture, it 
could be seen that underneath it there were pistols stuck in a belt by which his 
waist was girded. 

“[ was thinking,” said he, ‘that maybe the gentleman would walk a bit 
again the bill; but, when I seen him fast, | did nut like to waken him.” 

* You are not telling me the throth,” said the stranger ; “it’s no gentleman 
your driviog ; it’s the informer, James Ryan.” 

_ While speaking, he addressed a sign to the postillion, which was responded 
to; and then exhibiting a symbol of authority, which the young man undgr- 
stood, he said— 

“T have a command to lay on you. Laive your horses here with me, and go 
you to the Rising Sun, where Ryan and Morris had their breakfast to day, and 
tell ihe fellow that you meet there, that you left Edmond Purcell keeping guard 
on the informer.” 

The voice of authority or the influence of terror prevailed ; and the boy gave 
up his charge, and soon disappeared. 

Purcell and Ryan were alone—the meditated victim in the deep sleep which 
had stolen on along harassed frame—the murderer living an intenser life, in the 
malignant energy of his hatred. Raising bimself a little from the ground, and 
straining his long neck, he bent towards the windows of the, carriage, and 
looked in. Ryan's sleep was composed and deep. Purcell drew forth a large 
pistol. but, while he was poising it in bis hand, and examining the priming, 
his face became suddenly overcast by a shade of malice darker than had 
ijrowned even on his fell visage beiore—a scowl in which, as he raised himself 
erect in bis towering stature, he seemed #n incarnation of revenge and cruelty, 
in a moment of satanic triumph. 

The carriage had approached the unprotected edge of a pevelaiens where 
there was a sheer descent, of very considerable depth, over what might be cal- 
led a wall of rock. 

«Glory be,” he muttered, * to the Pather and ——" he interrupted himself; 
he felt that the prayer was blasphemy. But, although he did not persevere in 
the attempt to pray, he persisted in his intention of terrible revenge ; and yet, 
with something line a touch of mercy, he took time and pains, and ran some 
risk, to exempt the horses from sharing in the destruction he was about to visit 
on bis fellow man. When he had backed them so as thet the carriage reached 
the edge of the precipice, having placed a stone under one of the wheels in 
such 4 manner as that, with the handle of his scythe, he could push it away, 
ne deliberately cut the traces, and set the horses free. He then looked again 
imto the carriage, and saw Ryan still sleeping. There followed a pause of a 
few seconds, in which he seemed darkly dispuuog with himself. Svould he 
send the victim to his account while he slept, or should he iodelge in a last 
triumph over hin! This thought prevailed. To destroy would jose half its 
malignant solace, if he did not show himself the avenger. With this feeling, 
ne composedly let down the Iront glase, and called aloud to the sleeper— 

“Ho, Ryan—Shamus the informer—-open your eyes—‘tis I—'tis Edmond 
Purcell that sends yoo on your journey.” 

ln the snstant, he struck the stone, and the carriage with its living burden— 
Low short a tune to live !—bounded over the crags; but, in the same instant, 
the villain's own punishment was inflicted Ryan, in his moment of waking, 
seized tis blunderbuss, and discharged it at his murderer, who fell, torn with 

nany wounds, on the road above the precipice, while the carriage plunged to 
the bottom, where it lay a wreck round the bruised and mangled body of its 
occupant 

At the moment when this catastrophe was efiected, the fiery gallop of horses 
might have been heard, and the guard assigued to Ryan was seen cresting the 
hill. They had been led astray, as the reader may bave anticipated, aud re- 
turned Jate to the inn. Hurrying on to overtake Ryan, they met the postillion, 
received the message sent by Purcell, and were thus stimulated to increased 
exertion. They found Purcell screaming in agony fora priest. Both his arms 
were broken ; be was wounded, rent and torn in body and iimbs; but his phys- 
ical suflermngs seemed uncared for. ‘A prest, a priest,” was the one cry 
which issued incessantly from his livid | ps. Earnest and imploring 2s it was, 
it was wholly unheeded. The first care of the party was, having secured their 
horses, and leaving one man in guard vpon them, to descend the precipice. 
They found Ryan, dreadfully wounded aud shattered, but living, and in the 
possession of his faculties. At his request, they carried him by a winding path 
to the top of the bill, and laid him down, obeying the very minute and peremp- 
tory directions he gave them, by the side of Purcell. They then separated to 
procure such assistance as the place could afford, and to seek the aid of a rural 
physician, a village doctor, who had his residence somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Ryan and Purcell were again left alone, aod both felt that that they were so, 
For a short time thero was silence. yan was the first to break it. With much 
effort, and with many interruptious, le said— 

“ Purcell, my right arm is broken—I can use my left. 1 have a loaded pis- 
touched’ Porcell’s forehead with the barrel; while the 
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wretch screamed in the agony of his helplessness. ‘ This is a smiil ‘hing —4 even: of their conviction, to receive mercy. He dwelt on the bitrern: ss of his 
child's affair, Purcell ; but it can send--a bollet—into the brain—and that dues d sappomtiuenvt, and the cruelty of the breach of promise. He deserved hian- 
the business—as well as a ceunen ball! Now— mark me—you did your work self as driven by the extremity of his sufferings | to astate of lemporary freu- 
badly—not so mine. | will wait and watch till the priest draws near—and— zy ; of his having, in this state of insanity, spoken rashiy of men whom he had 
jest the minute—before he stands over you —! wil! pull the trigger!" jong held in honour, and would not, for any earthly consideration, injure; aod 
A discordant how! broke from the wretciied man; and then, after a now thatthe frenzy which betraved him had subsided—that his reason returned 
fearful convulsion of his frame, he became silent and still. But he was not |again—his honour came back wih it, and dictated his duties—he would not 
dead, and, in a few minutes, he resumed his piteous importunities. bear testimony against the prisoners—he would not be sworn. 
“They're coming ; ob! James Ryan. He's coming—I know they have the ‘* You know the consequences of your refusal,” said the judge. 
jest among them—don’t you hear his step! Lave me—lave me, till hishand  ** My lord, [ shal! submit to them.” 
is over me—lave me, till then, James Ryan! I |! get him to say masses for Prom the time when Ryan's discourse verged towards the conclusion, or to- 
your sow! !” wards pomts from which the conclusioa could be anticipated, there was pres- 
“ Be silent—if you wish me to spare you. Let me have quiet to think”— sing forward conspicuously before the crowd, a young man of an ardent and 
and Ryan withdrew the pistol which had hitherto rested on the wretch’s fore- handsome countenance It was bis brother Archibald. When he heard the 


head. He remained for a short time silent, while crowded steps were heard judge demand if Ryan knew the consequence of his refusal to swear, and his 
approaching. | brother's answ-r, he forced his way, by an impetuous exertion, to the table, and 
“| see a priest,”’ said he, ‘coming. I will ieave you for him ; you are safe. cried out—** He does, my lord—he dces—it’s the consequence that he has won 
Listen’—and, making an effort, be threw the pistol from him, and heard i! back the honour of his name, and there is nt one that bears it, that would not 
strike against a rock in its fall. * There goes my anger—whatever life you die for him. Who dare say now, a word again the Ryans!” 
have, I leave it with you.” * Sheriff,” cried the judge, “ take that man into custody.” 
It was but a very transitory gift. Life, at the moment, was taking its de = Into custody! Unless the sheriff were di-posed and enabled to put thousands 
parture, and, before Purcell had the consolation he so earnestly implored, wav of men to death, there could be on that day no taking into custody in the court 
. A-clergyman wasapproaching, and the miserable man, with tading eyes, house of Clonmel. “ Hurrah for the Ryans!’ broke forth in the court. 
held him. fis lips moved, as if they were entreating him to accelerate his “Shamus ©’ Ryan—hurrah, hurrah '"" From within and from without shout 
steps ; but he could frame no articulate sound ; or, if he did, it was Just in the after shout long and continuous rent the air and shook the building, forests of 
noise approaching rapidly nearer, of cavalry, riding, with their accoutrements, cudgels were brandished by yigorous men bounding high into air, and often in 
at a fast trot. They were a patrol sent from Clonmel to meet Ryan's guards | the fierce exuberance of an exulting enthusiasm greetings were interchanged 
Before they arrived, Purcell’s life was ended Unable to make himself heard.) in the shape of heavy blows and prostrated forms were seen starting up, not to 
it would seem, (from the convulsion in which his whole frame shivered,) as if take revenge for the good natured overthrow, but to swell the chorus which 
he strove to move. The effort was his last : his frame became rigi ily stiff; his. was every moment becoming more passionste and loud. “ If you turned can- 
jaw fell, and with a cry, or moan of agony, leaving despair on his livid featares, non upon us we'd shout it, aud there is not a man of the conglomerated multi- 


and in his wide open eyes, the spirit of Edmond Purcell passed away. _ tude that would uot say “mihi si lingu® centum sint oraque centum,” every 
one of the handred tongues and hundred voices would shout James Ryan, and 


CHAPTER XLIV.—-RYAN VINDICATED——FINALE. if every one of us like Briareus of old had a hundred arms there would not be 

Many and wild were the conjectures in Clonme!, when a mounted party was one of them lying at our side, no nor one wake or wantin if he wanted them 
sent out in the direction from which Ryan was expected ; and earnest were the all simultaneous to help him or defend him,” cried Mr. Joseph Corcoran in re- 
inquiries in every quarter where knowledge could be attained, for tidmgs of monstrance with the sherifl, and again the voice of the deeply moved mul- 
the informer and his fortunes. At last, reports reached the town, conveying, Utude woke, and * The Ryaus—the Ryaos—Shamus O' Ryan,” arose in thun- 
with the usual exaggerations, some knowledge of the facts we have related. der. 
Ryan and his party had been set upon by some hardy mountaineers, and had all Such were the stormy obsequies of James Ryan His hand in his brother's, 
been killed, their horses seized, as lawful prizes, and their bodies pitched over two beautiful and courtly female forms at his side, the blessings and thanks 
the hill side in'o a deep quarry. . Then it was said that some of the soldiers which the saved prisoners would not speak poured by the voices of many friends 
had escaped, and some of the mountain men had fallen. But, however reports into his ears, and the acclamation of the rapt multitude restoring its honor to 
or ramours varied, all agreed in the important fact, that pvetical justice had had the name of lis family, James Ryan breathed his last. * 1 could have wished,"’ 
its due—that Ryan the informer had been sacriticed. he said, * dear Archy, to die at home, tell ‘hem I wished it, but maybe "tis bet- 

About two o'clock in the day, the jailor was ordered to bring forward in the ter here, wuerever it was Lo be, the will of God be doue.” 
dock the persons of John Marmaduke Neville, Di lon O'Moore, Wm. Michael! — We nave little to add. The prisoners were not discharged, they were re- 
Barnwell, James Farrell & &c.; and in turn as each name was called, the manded to prison and treated with all the indulgence which could be reasonably 

arty who bore it took his place. Captain Neville stood outside the dock be- desired. Lord Aylmer, Mr. Derinzy, aud Capt. Neville, proceeded to London 
side his father, and leaned upon the bars, declining the accommodation of 4 and exerted themselves assiduously to procure a pardon for all. There were 
chair, while his father stood. There was a curtain drawn round the sheriff's difficulties i the way, great aud many,and their suit was long delayed by them, 
box, which was given up to two ladies, who were believed to be Mrs. Barnwell yt all vanished before the dawning of anew reign. Ina very few days alter 
and Madeleine Dillon O Moore. Mrs Derinzy and other ladies were seated in George 11. was proclaimed in London, there was a gay procession in the streets 
@ room attached to the court, where they could receive the earliest intelligence of Cionmel ; the prison gates were unbarred , there was a cavalcade from 
of the proceedings ; and the body of the court house itself, as well as its pur- the prison to the church, where a marriage ceremovy was performed, 
lieus, was eccupied with a den-e multitude of most lively, if not deeply inter and the union of two true hearts which love had made, was blessed in holy 
ested spectators. wed ock. 

The scene was very solemn. When the names of the prisoners were called We know the fortunes of few of the parties, with the exception of Neville 
over—a vast number of human faces, so different in feature aod hue, and, it, and his bride—they, we are instructed, were happy, and the source of happiness 
might almost be said, so similar in expression, now turn'ng towards the culprits and good tomany. We bope their various friends consented to share in their 
—now to the bench orthe bar. No witness had yet appeared —rumour had put felicity. Zoe, we know, dwelt happily in their home, until she exchanged it 
Ryan to death, and there seemed to be a kind of persuasion passing from mind for one where she made a good mau happy. Her father had not lived to witness 
to mind through the crowded assembly, that the prisoners were to be discharged his brothers deliverance from prison. 
for want of prosecutor. The lenity of the young sovereign, we believe, was not abused. Many a 

This impresssion was soon removed. It was announced that Ryan was in conspiracy, and many an imsurrectionary movement has afflicted Ireland since ; 
the town ; that he had been badly wounded on the way, and was then under 541 the Jast Jacobite plot, of any consequence, by which the land was disturbed. 
medical treatment, taking restoratives such as would strengthen him to give his wa, that (we have good reason for believing) which had the effect de- 
evidence. The opening tormalities of the trial were coucluded, the jury sworn, 4 in eur story on the fortunes of Tus Ganasverewn.” 
and the prisoners given in charge to them. when a loud groan from the popu- . 
lace in the street gave notice of some unwelcome occurrence. It was the ar- a 
rival of the witness. Surrounded by a troop of Drogheda’s light horse, and 
borne in a kind of litter on men's the crowd, RECOLLEC D SCENES IN 

sc AMERICA.—No. VI. 


with no other annoyance than groans and taunts occasioned him. 
If the murmurs within the verge of the court were jess loud, the curses About the last person we paid our respects to before leaving Valencia was 


were not less deep. with which the informer, as he pass+d along, was unspar- a little Jew, who kept one of the most dasiing botegas (shops) in the city. 
ingly greeted. He took all withoutreply. At tia.es there appeared something The political convulsions agitating the horizon had imparted an electric shock 
like defiance in his look ; but, for the most part, he seemed subdued and pa- to his fragile and trembling frame ; and while there was 8. scant a share of 
tient. Although every person in the court knew he was coming to bear witness courtesy shown \o Christians, he argued, by a parity of reasoning, that if there 
against the prisoners, yet, for the form sake, the crier called the name **James were any manifestations of mercy displayed it would be but in mmiature to- 
Ryan,” and the answer ** liere” was giveu steadily. wards the sous of Abraham. Koow ng that he was unbosoming his heart to 

In a very few moments the bustle of his being carried up to the table was those who would not betray his contidence, he denounced the treatment which 
over. The couch, and Ryan lying upon it, were so disposed, that the court the Israelites received in foreign countries in general, and most particularly 
and the jury could hear the evidence to the best advantage. A little time was anathematized the Catholics for rendering them the subjects of hatred to the 
given to Ryan to recover and compose himsel/, and then the book was handed wealthy of whatever denomination, and a prey to the cupidity aud tyranny ot 
to him to swear. At this motion a sound of execration passed out from the the populace. When the artillery was ordered out, and a threatenmg salvo 
throng in the immediate precincts of the bar and table intothe outer multitude | fired off in the Plaza, he made a reckoning that his tienda was in danger, and 
Ryan held the book in his hand—did not kiss it, and waited until the multitude unab'e to govern his feelings or restrain his rage, he donned himself in the 
had become silent ; he then «addressed the bench -— robes of the prophet Jeremiah, and delivering bis sentiments in the language 

“ With your lurdship’s permis-ion,”’ said he, *! would gladly speak a few of the sixth chapter of the book of Joshua, vowed that if Valencia (meaning 
words. 1| have been very mach misunderstood, aud would willingly set myself bis own store and all that was therein contained) were reduced to ashes ‘‘ they 
right with my countrymen ’ should lay the foundation in their first born, and in their youngest sons should 

“ The court, Mr Kvan, will hear you willingly. Mr. Sheriff, pray keep si- they set up the gates thereof,” which, in those patriarchal ages, signified that 
lence Proceed, sir, if you please.” When ‘Ryan began to speak, feeble as it would be more than a thousand years before it would be completed, or again 
was his voice, all in his immediate neighbourhood could hear him ; and as the restored to its pristine condition. He invited us on the following day to the 
knowledge of what he said extended through the crowd, each man assisting his most exquisite dinner we had ever tasted in Venezuela; for, however singular 
neighbour to understand. the interest felt in his discourse deepening as he pro- may be the anomaly, the Chews of whatever nation do give splendid entertain- 
ceeded. such was, after a time, the breathless siience—no man moving—no ments ; aud afer spending two or three hundred dollars upon a feast, if there 
man breathing without a sense of caution —that the vuice of the poor wounded be a plate or saucer broken, they will take a bottle of cement for repairing di- 
man was audible at a distance far greater than could have been imagiced. lapidated china, and fasten it carefully together after the guests are snoring 

The purport of his address was, to explain his recent conduct. He told, on their downy pillows ; or it is not improbable their slyly cutting off the coat- 
without reserve, every thing in which he was himself concerned, so far as it tail of any of the company descending the stairs, they may happen to mistrust 
did not compromise others He gave an account of the artifices by which he having secreted some of the silver forks or spoons within their pockets. “ Fetch 
had been induced to give information against the peasants who had suffered, |de vine bottlish here quick, befure de vine dosh lose all its goodness and eva- 
and dwelt on the promises so unequivocally given him, that they were, in the} iporate,” exclaims Marco, the son of David, to Mamolo his ready steward and 


| 
| 
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faithful servant ; “and pour ail de heel-tapsh of dose gentiemensh into de de- plation of more worldly objects, and to be made participators in an act so logu- t 
brious as that of witnessing a Potter's vessel—such as we are—broken to 


And there was ‘cod of every sort— pieces, restored agai to the clay and atoms from which it emanated. The 

Young kid, roast goose, and lots of fishes, | victim that was writhing within the grasp of the fell tyrant was the American s 

Claret, Bucellas, prime old Port ; consul at La Guayra, and the most remarkable feature of his case was that 

And yet the feast was injew-dishes ! (injudicivus). when no longer conscious of what was passing arvund, he had lost the know- 

whic vage he but tly c 

in milk and Hungary water he would sti/l smell of the shop. By way of bu-| dred ae en the Semeeineomalinnass it was te nin hole 
mouring his avidity we priced some of the commodities in his collection, and) was dug large enough to receive the coffin—but | shall make no further com- 
pee = — (adieu) scarcely able tu suppress our laughter at his unqualified ment oiher than to hint, that thuse who prize the rites of a Chris:ian interment 

ect fears. 
= * We gave our congé to Valencia wihout any other incident oc qreunt, bad betes cay and 
curring, excepting that my messmate, who was better versed in the sea than 4 cynvincing Lest of the light and indecorous behaviour that was manifested 
the general frivolity of t re ter val 

bobbed up aud dowu upon his rough trotting nag like a parcned pea in 4 {rying ihe of the 
pan. Nor could we ourselves forbear smiling at the good humoured jokes that wa, played off upon a Hibernian (W—1), who was one of those who had pro 
sume Mestee soldiers collected at the corner of the great square were cracking’ mised his brother, a retailer of Twankay and Spanish liquorice in Dublin, to 
upon hun ; and simultaneously hollowing —* mira il Inglese,”—while they a¢- send him a cargo of sugar candy and barley sugar, or sumething of the sort 
knowiedged that, though be might be a first rate jockey upon a yard-arm, he (Coffee being scarce), the minute it was manufactured ; and, in the meanwhile. 
begged that he would honour his bill for £50 sterling, toenable hun to liquidate 
his visiiors, some English merchants, one of whom I beard relate the story 4! and would not acknowledge the fact ; besides which, he had placed his ace 
a dinner party in Carraccas, when things were beginning to be a little more yyon the queen whea out of turn to play, and one time, at which he trumped 
settled, was pointed out to us. ' tive Limes without stopping, though it was discovered he beld only four tramps 
Upon making their obseisance, the Colonel, who bad not a single attendant, jy his hand. One of the whist players baving struck, aud threatened to knuck 


arose from his stretcher, where he had been recovering from a wound, and pin down, he appealed to the landlord for protection, which was a little out of : 5 
wrapped in a blanket, the ouly habiliment he was master of, together with @ character for a hero who held a military office i the Port; and therefore they _ 
torn shirt and a pair of trowsers, he saluted thom with all imaginable courtesy. gecded upon 4 more ludicrous revenge. When well pruned with liquor they i 
* Arrah, and by my show!, gintieaua, | wish the lip top of the morning to ye \aced two high stouls apart, and stretched a piece of canvass over them, leav- i 
I'm glad ye're come, but ye must jist take me as ye find me, as ye will persaive ing room enough for hun inthe middie. Exuctly underneath his seat was a \ 


I am in nothing but my dishabille, gintiemua, and never a dhrop of rum bor Jarge butter-tub half full of water. They led tun unconsewus of she trick to 
thing jauaty in the cupboard | can offer ye. Uch, and be jabers, that’s the ihe throne over the tub, and sat themselves firmly on each extremity of the 
thratement we get for shedding our blood, and mixing ourselves up with the cloth A bottle of beer was then presented, and the imstaut the cork flew pop 
Pot rwts. If ye be monied men, and have the rhino, as I'll lay a wager ye are, (ney arose, and dowa he popped into the water, aud remaiued there, bawling 
more power to ye, aud don’t leud the rapscallions a single rap until Wuey agree for help, for two or three hours, with his legs aud arms sticking upwards, until 
to pay off their dheliverers.”’ the landlord assis‘ed in having him. extricated. 
he men of tratfic had traversed fifty miles where the road had been swept Entering the gates of the town we passed by Commodore Belluche—a fine 
clear and clean of every tuing iu the shape of eatables. in a hail faumisted jortiy jooking man, aod the Commandant to boot. | beveve that his family 
condition they left the indigent Colonel to mediate upou fobs scousc and call’s were of French lineage, and the place of his wativity to have been St. ¢ hnsto- 
fuot jelly ; excellent viands for bringing round a deviated patieat , and the phers. Part of my information be:ng from beat-say, and gleaned from current 
Faculty believe the imagination works wonders in restoring an tovalid to health, rey.irts, | will not pretend always to vouch for the precise truth of every as- 
and, sans ceremonie, made free vo go into the very first reputable-looking house sertion of this kind, but some freely circulated that Belluche was formerly a 
that crossed their path. The fulding-door opened inte @ patio, from whence yororous freebooter, aud had been captured by the Americans. At the sieve 
they found ingress into a sinall apartment to the mght, decorated with a builet, of New Orleans, Genera! Jackson suggested to him that he mu t either “do 
and 4 garde-de vin, and otherwise mucs more neatly adored than any they of die,” and finding uo alternative, he tought with the ferocity of a hon. He 
had yet beheld. Ou the sideboard were ranged fuur or five decanters, which subsequently retrieved Ais character, uor did | ever hear the least allegation 
had been replenished with as many dillerent descriptions of spirits and liquors, made agaiust bin further than the one | have specined Whether ut was Bel- 
and they helped themselves, not sparingly, to afew glasses of the parfait amour jyehe or not I'll vot pretend to say, but some one must have iwuitiated the garni- 
noyeau, and real and genuine Santa-cruz rom, At the critical juncture they .on into the mysteries of guonery, who was nota schovlboy. A London brig, 
were beginning to be merry, for strong potions soon have a heady effect upon ihe Dart, Cap.ain Tree, had been taking im copper ore, and having completed 
empty stomachs, in popped the proprietor of all that they had swallowed, 4 her cargo, a javourable breeze springing up, the Captain decided upon.running 
genteel lgking Padre, who welcomed them with the kindest cordiality, and) qj) risk, and made sail accordiugiy atter the prohibited hours of 5 o'clock pu. 
commanded his domestics to prepare some egg-plant fritters, yains, and sweet 4 blank shot was sent aiier the vessel to bring him back, to which be did not 
patatoes, to grill the remains of a turkey, and covk the guano that was sus- Hay the least attention; the ball of the next discharge struck him precisely be- 
pended from a hook in the kitchen. The guano ts an edibletizard of the mamn- wween wind aud water; aud as she was filling fast he was but too happy to - 
moth breed ; but it required as yreat powers of discriaunation to tell which is effect a retrogression. . 
for the pot, and which is for the chiunney, as it does to distinguish a slippery — Gianeing at the topic, one word more about the mines. Now that the mania 
ee! from 4 water serpont. had so jong subsided, and there are no more companies formed not even * to 
* * * Excepting during, and immediately after the rainy seasou, which extract sunbeams from cucumbers,” the copper mines of Aroz ought not to be 
is the winter of the tropics, the land, every where, unless weil shaded by trees, classed with the bubbles of that age aud generation. The great cost of car- 
presents an ard, sun-burnt, and sterile aspect , but, wheresoever irrigation can riage in such small parcels across the mountains must have proved a dreadful 
be brought into operation by machinery or otherwise, the soil all the year round var to their prosperity. There was a smal! river disemnboguing itself to the 
is most prolific. !t 1s for this Cause that the estates bordering on ine Lake of west of the Port, which rau close up to the imimes; and Jock Murray, who 
Valencia display so much greater redundancy of vegetation than any wiere swore he would rather be a whipper-in to the Duke of Buccleagh than a Captain 
else The continual exhalations from the water fall back upon and fructify the im the Columbian navy, was deputed to explore the river, #nd ascertain if the 
verdant herbage. Such scenery as this, in one of his rhapsodies ejaculated uavigation could be rendered feasible | rather think that Jock didn’t half like 
my equestrian companion, is grand and magnificent, and to my liking, and the job, yet I heard him give ut as his opiuion, that by removing the snags aad 
congorts more tutimately with my fancy than the green and fruittul bullocks on) obstructions there would be no difficulty. Jock, in all likelihood, wes fearful of 
the sea-board of the United States. I could not altogether coincide with him the boat sinking with him; for beimg of the heaviest of our species, he was 
much as | admired the majestic mountains towering beyond the clouds, I al- one of the least portable, and the very antipodes in is equipments to the 
most regretted that so large a portion of God s Uuiverse should go to waste pocket-Hercules. Furthermore, Jock had a vein of originality as nich as a 
without supporting Its quota of inhabitants. stratum of silver ore, that requires no purification. | caught hun early ove 
We had nvt obtained more than a quarter of our distance when we met a morning peeling the shell, as he sat upon a bench in the plaza, from a hard “ 
be-plumed and be-sweated aid de-camp of General Paez, galloping at the top boiled egg a little longer than a pigeons. 
of bis speed. ‘This augured that something bad was going on, and I stopped = ** Jock,” said 1, ** what are you doing ’ 
him for a second, requesting to be informed if any fresa indications of revolt * Hoot, awa mon,” be replied, * I’m ganging to mak a saddle ior my nose ; 
had been exhibited at tne Port. He hastily replied, * Nothing of a particularly or a pair of dinna they ca’ um spectacles '—I'm ginning to blk a'ready. and 
serious character, nevertheless we had better hurry on as quick as possible “ my ees are fashed, I'm judging wi’ the o'erflowing measure o' light meted out 
Bathed as we were in perspiration, with no water in which we could immerse’ to us Wm this country.” 
ourselves, had we had a slipper trough upon the spot, | am dubious how far all 1 begged him to explain his meaning, and whilst swallowing the egg he had 
three of us might have contributed to raise a warm bath, for the benefit of any Deen excortating, he nshed out another from among a pockettul, iidicating to 
succeeding traveller, from the drops that were oozing off every pore in vur ine a glassy incrustation between the shell and the albumen—the composition 
bodies of which he contemplated making the lens for his sight preservers. Jock in- 
Three quarters of our journey and we met the Oyster. His chin was pesked formed me he had obtained the eggs from a sloop moored alongside the mole, ; 
up into the air, and his eyes were apparently calculating how far one ray of «ud when we arrived at the spot, lo aod behold, there was my quondam friend 
light woald have to travel before it could catch the other. tle either overlooked the Captain of the goleta, over head and ears in quite another class of nego- 
us in his magnilicent reverie, or pretended not to recognize us—for be it mani- (iation from that of running schouners ashore, selling pelican’s eggs to all who 
fest to all, the Oyster was exceedingly high sometimes—especially when he bad the stomach to digest them; which were adjusted io the ho d, in layers, 
got upon a high horse ; and an Oyster, balanced su daintily as to have a shell with grass and weeds between. These daimties, for they could hardly be 
on each side the flank, riding all the way to Valencia, must be something more wholesome aliment, he picked up from off an island a considerable distance 
than the ord.niry run of mortals We were speculating how well he would ‘rom the coast, being so plentiful that they could scarcely set dus weir feet 
look if the Senorta Bones, with her arm round his waist, had been s. ated on a without demolishing half a dozen at a time. 
pillow behind him. Our relative position reminded us of the caricature, that Since the pucket-Hercules never was lormally exhibited to the public, neither 
caine out many years ago, picturing a man, who, with an air of tne most spe- in a rarec-show nor a travelling caravan, ner even kissed as Geveral Thumb : 
culative grandeur, was going to Oh-high-hu : meeting @ poor, ragged, and cast by Louis Philippe and his consort, to make the difference up to him, I have 
down pedestrian, he told him that he was returning trom the Oh-high-ho ; the) fixed him on the same long board see-sawing with Jock Murray, that his attri- 
land of sach superlative expectancy that the other was striving to reach. We/|butes may not only be seen but appreciated. . 
were the poor devils coming from Uh-Aigh ho. | “ Sit quiet on your sheats, young gentlemensh ; look to de right of the picter, 


* #* * At Monsieur Bois’ we were called upon to assist in rendering the) and there you sail see what you sali pehold,” as the Weish showman said to 
last offices to a fellow creature who was struggling m the arms of death. How his little penny contributors. “ Pehind, there you sall see some seeps (sheep) R 
it falls upon and sticks into the heart to be suddenly arrested from the contem-| po wort notting, and pefore you sail pehold Jock Murray sheated at one end, 
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Hercules, high in ¢e air, is snoffing de breezes of de South from 


vhile de pocket 
off de chimney-tops at de other limits of de plank.” 

How | came to be favoured with his history was from his veing a brother- 
officer in the same regiment with my step father, Major Barker, one of the on 
cient — of the Ra Barkers of Fairford Park in Gloucestershire, and 
brother-in-law to the amiable and celebrated Dr Pusey of Oxford, who, what- 
ever difference of opinion may exist with regard to his particular trusts and 
doctrines, is one of the most erudite Hebrew scholars the world ever produced. 
During some agitation in the agricultural districts, the regiment to which they 
were attached was called upon duty : and my father and the pocket-Hercules, 
together with one or two other officers, were enjoying a ramble through the 
meadows of a northern country town. Coming to a style, half a dozen Tony 
Lompkins disputed the passage, and the most formidable of the band pushed 
Hercules, as he was surmounting the barrier, rudely on one side. This was an 
affront not to be cancelled but by the eff..sion of blood ; and a challenge ensued 
to mortal combat. Whoy,’ sneered Tony, cud tak sic a hop-o’.my 
thumb as thou be, and squeeze thee between my arm and waiost, loike a High 
lander playing upon a pair o° bagpipes. Get thee hame and hoide thoisel under 
thy worfe’s petticoats, if thee hast one. else moybe I may carry thee to my fey 
ther’s toknuckle down at ring-taw wi’ the bairos.” The friends of Hercules 
tried to dissuade him from taking any notice of so low bred a fellow, but he 
se entreaties pitched into his bread-basket, and in ten minutes his 
antagonist hardly strength enough left to breathe out, * Whoy, buud— 
thou's given me enou’. "li let thee off for the rest this tome.” 

Gazing from the forecastle of the sloop that bed so jauntily conveyed over 
the billows the britile-ware with which she was fre ghied, we espied a dashing 
cutter, with colours and streamers flaunting in the breeze, bearing up towards 
our landing. We tarried a few ts to wel her arrival. She was 
from the eastward, and had been traversing the waters al! along the coast, 
making stoppages and effecting a landing in any remote nook or tempting road 
stead, wherever there was a prospect of procuring rare and curious specimens 
of shells. The proprietor was a conchologist, and bad enlisted into this ardu-. 
ous and rather perilous enterprize with a spirit that was worthy of admirayion 
He was somewhat too sanguinary, as a Malaprop would-be gentleinan delineated 
him to me. 

Too what!” said I. 

“* Too sanguinary,” rejoined he, ‘‘ don't you understand English '” 

“ Yes, assuredly, I believe I am partially acquainted with my mother tongue, 
yet he does not look to me as though he had a bluod-thirsty disposition.”’ 

**[ didn’t say blood-thirsty at all, I said too sanguinary.” 

“ Too sanguine, probably, you mean ” 

* Oh, aye, that is the dissyllable, sure enough.” 

This is as bad as the man that was shot in a duel for denying the reiterated 
asseveration of his opponent, that he saw anchovies growing on the walls of 
Malta. Though an oid story, I éxpect I must repeat the contest for the benefi: 
of those that never heard it before Agonized by the wound. the fallen man 
performed some evolutions and contortions in dying. ‘See what capers he 
cuts,” exclaimed one of the seconds. ‘Oh, by the powers, it was capers | 
intinded to say all the while. Jt wasn’t anchovies at all, it was capers that 
were growing on the walls of Malta. Forgive me, my dear frend, this once. 
and I'll never -hoot you again so long as you live.” 

The conchologist expatiated on the possibility of yet discovering the * el 
dorado” in his peregrinations ; and exhibited to us a portion uf his marine 
treasures, on which he pleced a higher value than their appearance at least 
warranted ; many of them being covered with sea-weed and adhesive rupbish 
I augured him success with al! my heart, and wished bim the fortune uf the 
Indian who tore off the tuft of grass whose roots were gold, whilst clinging to 
the side of a rock amid the precipices of Copaxi. Ho was accumulating none 
but rare and valuable specimens, nor d d he profess to show ther off in little 
compartments as the ladies do theirs, especially the connections of West India 
merchants and Captains ; and which, however insignificant in the estimation of 
the diletanti or connoisseur, present a very pretty coup d’au when separated 
and classified according to ther species or diversified colours. There was 
another very gentlemanlike personage on board, whu had accompanied him 
from one of the windward islands out of nothing but a reckless spirit of adven- 
ture, and who related to me the following anecdote of his grandfa her. Now 
I glory in hstening to, above all things, a story about one’s grandmother or 
grandfather ; it sinells so much of antiquity, and leaves the fancy ‘ull scope 
to revei in, and creep along the ivy crowned ruins of old, monasteries and 
castles, and clamber to the very highmost branch of the misseltoe trunks of 
Oc ogenarian trees. 

Some eighty years ago, an hotel in the cy of New York had acauired a 
deserved celebrity for the fitting and appointments of the comparimen's, as 
well as the regularity and promptitede of its waiters and attendants. A_por- 
trait- painter from the old country, my grandfather had been counselled to make 
this establishment his domcile so long as he remained in the maritime city 
At that early period they did not plume themselves so much upon having wash. 
hand basins and ewers full of water in the sleeping apartments as they do at 
present ; but there were in lieu thereof neat and commodious partitions im the 
yard, with doors having fastenings inside, and ordered so that each boarder 


could perfo.m his ablutions without being intruded upon by any otber = ‘The | 


professor upon inquiring of the bar-maid where he should shave himself, was 
modestly directed to make his entré into one of these pleasant litt!e boxes 
To his no small astonishmest, a ph non greeted him which shook his 
nerves for the remnant of his life. already enivebled by age and tov a-siduous 
a devotion to his profession. The heavy square cover which was over the basin 
to preserve it from flies, and prevent its being eaten by the moths, flew open as 
if touched by an enchantor’s wand, and displayed to his astounded vision a 
quantity of scented soap lying atthe bottom. Being a man of rather a nervous 
temoerament, as | mentioned before, at ficst he felt a good deal incommoded 
* Well,” muttered he to himself, “ they may talk of the servility and slavish- 
ness of the menials im England, but if this doesn’t beat all that ever was enacted 
in the dominions of the King of Bokhara, or the Emperor of Morocco himself 
I dont know what does.” He returned to his bed-room to say prayers, without 
making any further observation, and thought nothing more of the matter unt)! 
the following morning, when a recurrence of the scene of the preceding day 
took place. His anger which had only been warming, now began to boil 


“Oh, my good fellow,” vociferated he, * it’s very kindly meaut of you, I dare 
say, but there's no occasion whatever for your waiting there, now that | know 
how to open and shut the lid myself. Gio away and attend to some other bu 

siness!’ Similar to the invisinle girl, who-e corporeal presence in the adjoin 

ing chamber was eventually proved upon her, he imagined that some one of 
servants was secreted in such wise, that he could see him without being bimself 
discovered in return ; when all the secret was, that on entering into his retire- | 


ment, be trod upon a spring which fell back on going out again. Did any one 
ever see a limoer take a portrait of himself be‘ore a looking glass? J have, 
and a capita! likeness it was. In commemoration of the event, he en ployed 
his pallet and easel in portraying his own person, the scented soap, and the 
magic basin, which was afterwards deposited in the British Museum. 

Jock and I spent the remainder of the day together, and looked in én pas. 
sant, upon another gintleman in his dishabille. We excused his dish-a-bell, 
and informed him he might dish us a red herring—bell- metal being rather hard 
of digestion. Veering homeward, at the witching hour of night, we stumbled 
upon a frolicksome party of roves, who had been letting off their squibs at the 
sentinel, and were near cracking their sides with laughter. They had been 
revelling in egg-nock and pine-app!e ram punch, and could searcely respond 
intelligibly to the accustomed challenge of the guards—* Quien vive 
* Colombia Quien Cuidadano'!’—were the proper queries and 
answers, which they had, by the aid of a modicum of jocularty, twisted into 
—* Quien vive !"—“ A better drum to ye!’ —* Quien e!—* The Indians 
how they ran O!"—and the Tawny-moors took it in as goed part as though 
they had becn the veritable passport. (ne young vender of hardware, a Dan- 
ish crecle, returned upon his steps, and went a stretch beyond his tether, sub- 
joining insolence to his pleasantry. The day foliowing, the regiment of Hans- 
watikers being called out to be reviewed, he received his quietus in the shape 
of asound cudgelling from a bull-heaced mulatto officer, which he endured 
with all the maguanimity of a sivner and resignation of a man. No one would 
have vituperated him for playing a part so much in accordance with our holy 
religion, had he been a person of professed sanctity; but. as he was one of 
those spadipins, who look daggers and expect every one to quail beneath the 
lomnipotency of their frown, none sympathized with him, nor were we at all 
sorry to see the crest fallen poltroon so shamefully bastinadoed The attack 
of the officer leads me to observe that, mulattoes 4s wel #s negroes, often 1e- 
quire great management to keep them in good temper, and induce them to at- 
tend to the duties of their station. | can call to recoilection being startled 
from my slumters, one very da k night, by a thundering knocking +t the street 
door, Conyecturing that it might be a knot of overheated drunkards, returning 
from their midnight debavch, | paid no atten ion. vutil a number of voices half 
jokingly threatened that, if I did not open the door, they would burst it open. 
We saw no alternative but to strike a light, and puttmg the candles in the 
fanales, obey the 1ajunction—preparing ourselves, however, in case of an as- 
sault. Thrusting themselves forward their cachinnatory muscks had free 
scope to develope themselves, and music and dancing were the order of tne 
night. Jt had been the custom {rom time immemorial to go round periodically 
one night out of the three hundred and sixty-five, and favor their patronizing 
friends, that is, such as gave them employment, with a specimen of bow they 
could trip it on the light fantastic toe; and if there were none that could be 
likened to Terpsichore, the loss was made up by the votaries of Terp kickery ; 
whom, I have been credibly informed, is 9 twin-brother of hers. They raised 
a long pole in the centre of the court, from the top of which were suspended 
upwards of a dozen various colored ribbons, and each dancer taking hold of the 
end of a ribbon, whirled round the staff cnt! they interlaced them altogether 
as far as they would admit of it. They then finshed by unravelling the web 
of their own peculiar manufacture 

This intros on brings to memory how indifferent and unguarded [| used to be, 
sleeping in a cot, oren a stretcher, they being so much cooler than a feather 
bed, without even closing the door of my apartment. The villains who robbed 
Frederico, would assuredly have found a much richer buoty in the safe of which 
[ held the key. On one occasion I awakened with my arms extended, and a 
sensation as if some persons were forcibly holding me by either wrist ; upon 
exerting myself to get free, and calling on my tnan who slept in the next room 
to come to my assistance, | was disengaged, and the aggressors, if there were 
jany, slipped, in the obscurity, out of the door-way, unperceived. There were 
no sentries within hail, and had there been, what could be expected from troops 
half-fainished with hunger, and so necessitous that Paez was obliged to levy 
contributions on the merchants, to save them from making mush of their gun- 
powder, and melting their cartridge-boxes into pancakes 

On All-Hailow e’en, in Scotland and the north of England, the merry and 
blithesome lasses swing an appte paring three times round thew heads, letting 
it fall on the floor in the antioipation that it will form itself :oto the initial of 
the sirname of their future bueband ; and I came to the conclusion that it would 
be no bad plan, in my valedictory address to follow their example. As I was 
stepping on board, | whirled a smal! flitch of dcon twice round my head, and 
ejected it over my left shoulder, in the fond expectation that it would mesmer- 
ize, or rather magnetize. all the swine in the country to run to the relief of the 
starving inhabitants. Was not that a charitable act'—and yet, charitable as 
it was, there chanced to be a Jack-tar on the vesse!, who swore he would not 
ibe outdone. Since I had been sv kind hearted to the Christians, he was re- 
solved upon being equally benevolent to the Chews. Whilst the Capiam had 
‘descended into the cabin to lock up bis maniest, the mariner ran towards the 
abode of one of the tmbe of Benja:nin, and dislodging from under bis jaws a 
half-chewed quid of tobacco, he threw it adroitly through the iron-bars of the 
window, and it bad the jortune to alight right in the middle of a large dish of 
vegetable marrow which the fam'ly were devouring 

And now, fure-weil to thee, Puerto Cabello. Here's a parting shot at shee. 
[ only hope that thou'lt net hit me between wind and water—for I should, in 
very deed, be loth to return, unless | see cheaper fare and a greater abundance 


of it. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, ESQ.—No. II. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

A few days after the ball, | met Campbell accidentally in Regeut-street. He 
had an old faded umbrella voder his arm, and looked the picture of melancholy 
destitution : his coat threadbare, his yellow gloves soiled and wrinkled from 
wear, 4 woe begone expression of face that almost made one weep Wheol 
approached him, he scarcely seemed to recognise one ; and it was not 
until | mentioned my name, that a gleam of cousciousvess illuminated his 
countenance. He putthe tips of his fingers into my hand in the coldest possi- 
ble way, and seemed anxious to pass on. Suddenly, the friend who had in- 
troduced me to him on the former eveuing, came up, and Campbe!l was obliged 
to stay a moment to return his salute. This brief interval decided the fact of 
our acquaintanceship. Had he passed away, as be had evidently intended at 
tirst. | should perhaps have never again taken the liberty of addressing him, 
and be would have forgotten the factof my existence ; but the brief conver- 
sation that ensued, terminating in an iovitation to dinver, laid the foundation 
ot our acquaintance—it cannot be called friendship. For Campell was one of 
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those men who was nobody’s friend but hisown. I never saw any one who la bookseller” Tom gave a grim smile, which immediately expanded tno 4 


so entirely acted on the motto—‘ Every man for himself.” te did not care 


a straw for any human being, nor did any human bemg (except, per — 


haps, his uiece) care a whiff of tobacco for him. If bis life should 
ever be written, it will he a cold, dull, commonplace memoir of dates and 
statistics ; 4 catalogue of his pudlications and the exact auvunt of poduds, 
shillings, and pence which they brought in ; of quarreis wich this b okseller, 
aad rows witn chat critic : of the number of old wigs which he left behind him 
at his death, and of the tobacco-pipes which he used during the year ; a list of 
his various blue coats and yell »w waistcoats, with the number of gilt buttons on 
each ; a few scraps of memoranda, with exceedingly buter aud sarcastic sketches 
of his nearest frrends ; a file of upholsterers’ biils, and butchers’ accounts, and 


brandy merchants’ items ; but—alas ! that it should be s1id—noching senti- | 


mental, nothing romantic, nothing breataing of the poet,or of the muses It 
would be utterly impossivle for even the most brilliant fancy to write enthusias 
tically or warmly, or even admirably, of Thomas Canpbell. Those ony can 
do it who never knew him, or who are mentioned io his will. Such a work 
as Moore's Life of Byron, which is really a romance of wondrous beauty, could 
never be written ou the bard of Hope. The imagiwation freezes even to think 
of him! He was as unpoetical a creature as a dry old muumy, disentombed 
from an Egyptian cataco ob ; and it would be just as possible to create a pueti- 
cal interest for one as for the other. 

Campbell was more unfortunate in creating this feeling of thorough indif- 
ference about himself and his works, than poets usually are Much of it, 
doubtless, was owing to his coldness and misanthrop; of manner ; much to his 


“ this man has no heart.” And then his language was habitually that of sneer, 
sarcasm, abuse, and contempt of every thing. What he might have been in 
the company of dukes and duchesses, [ know not, never having seen him in 
such society, but what he was in the society of men of hisown rank and sta 
tion, I know as well as any person on earth. If we were to judge of him by 


the way in which I once saw him treat the amiable and perfect Lord Asa-| 
ley, Campbell was at all times aud in all places the same. His lordship and in 

‘jhe 


sat talking together in the embrasure of a large bow window just before din- 
ner. Campbell passed and made a stiff bow. Lold Ashley in the kindest 
manner went up to the bard and saluted him. He took him by the hand, but 
the icy contemptuous way in which his advances were received, made him im 
mediately return to where I sat. A secoud of time elapsed, and Campbell 
seemed to be unconscious of having ever seen or known of such a person 
And this was in the height of Lord Ashley's popularity on the factory question, 
when his name was in every paper and his praise on every lip 

We met at dinner—a quiet dinner in a quiet street—a room plainly fur. 
nished but brilliantly lighted up—a blazing fire that warmed the heart of the 


spectators—a delicious air of comfort (that truly English word) pervading the | 


entire apartment. It had its effect even upon Campbell, who rubbed his bands 
over the fire with the air of aman who had made up his mind to pass the even- 
ing pleasantly. 1 remarked that he was neaily atured. The old dandy shone 
out in @ particulsrly well-made coat and wig, aud reminded me of Lord Byron's 
account of him in one of his diaries. *‘ Campbell looks weil, seemed pleased. 
and dressed to sprucery. A blue coat becomes hun ; sv does his new wig 
He really looked as if Apolio bad seat hima birth day suit, or a wedding gar- 
ment, and was witty aud lively.” 

I hold that man to be a fool who talks much at dinner, at least for the first 
half hour. Of this o, inion were we three, for we sat in silence, and sensibly 
swallowed our soup and fish without making any other use of our tongues than 


tng. 
frog: like figure ; much to his faded and lack-lustre appearance, which invol |?ofters and footmen, 
untarily inspired contempt. It was impossivle not to feel as you looked at him. 


hearty fit of laughter, and pleaded guilty to the jest 

* Bovksellers,” said he, * joke about them as we like, are not a bad set of 
fellows—tha: is. not avery bad set of fellows. They are libersl enough so 
tong as they caa get any thing out of you, but when they have racked your 
\\vrains of the rich juice of wit, they treat you like a well-sucked orange, and 
ifing you inso the kennel. ‘They are the only body of men who have nu» grati- 
tude for past services ; and though you make their fortaneby your writings, 
they get rid of you when you cea-e to bring them in money. They give capi- 
‘tal dinners, however, and are in this respect superior to any other class of trades- 
|men. Poets have been always treated infamously by their publishers—at least 
hhey say sv, and sure we ought to believe them, though fiction 1s their trade.” 

From the manner in which this was said, it would be utterly impossible to 
decide whether it was uttered’in jest or earnest. Campbell was fond of this 
mystifying talk, and was pleasant when bis meaning was so wrapped up as to 
be unintelligible. 

I told him that poets were treated badiy by booksellers only because they 
‘were so deficient of common sense as to be high-spirited and proud, and seldom 
lor ever had an eye to the main chance ; and | quoted for him a passage or 
two from Swift's letters, which ran, [ think, somewhat this way —“ | have been 
considering,” says the dean, * why poets have such ill success in making their 
‘court, since they are allowed to be the greatest and-best of flatterers. The 
\defect is, that they flatter only in print or in writing, but nut by word of mouth ; 
‘they will give things under their hand which they make a conscience of speak- 
Besides they are too libertine to haunt antechambers, too poor to bribe 
and too proud to eringe to second-hand favourites in a 
Ever preserve some spice of the alderman, and prepare 
and dulluess, and sickness, and coldness, or death of friends. 

; An old decayed poet is a creature abandoned and at mercy when 
'he can find none.” This was the opinion of the dean, and his advice to Gay, 
‘but the latter had not wit enough to fullow it. 
| “ Swift,” says Campbell, “ was an abominable ruffian, though a shrewd 
‘knowing knave. and I am glad Jeffrey always goes out of bis way to attack 
lhim in the Edinburgh Swift had absolutely no one good quality, and in this 
differs from nearly all other literary men Byron was a blackguard anda 
r, but he had a lurking love of liberty which redeemed some of bis errors 
indeed, | should say a great many. Shelley was a fishy atheist, but the 
|most sincere of men. Pope was a knave and a slanderer, but he was occasion- 
lal'y charitable Gray was a selfish scoundrel, but he had 4t least the merit of 
‘being inoffensive ; as we say of a sloth or asow, he was a harmless, diny 
‘beast. Johnson was a coarse brute and a tyrant, but then he was a gvod Pro- 
‘testant. Milton a savage minded wretch, but he did one good act—he defend- 
led the execution of Charles the First. I might go through the list for ever. 
‘Swift had not a single good quality, from the Grst moment of bis rascally birth, 
to the last minute of his miserable death.” a > 

Whatever respect | might entertain for the opinions of Mr Campbell on 
‘poetical subjects, it was impossible for one who bad ever regarded Dean Swift 
‘as an idol worthy of the deepest veneration, to listen te this absurd nonsense 
‘with any other feelings than those of indignation, scorn, or perhaps contempt- 
jaous pity. | therefore, as warmly as | could, defended the memory of the il- 
lustrious dean, confessed!y the first man of his time in scholarship, wit, poli- 
‘tical knowledge, and universality of genivs ; pious from conviction, moral 
from habit, charitable beyond his means, a sincere friend, and finally a strenuous 
‘assertor of the liberties of his native land. . 

Campbell listened with impatience, but without being convinced. Our host 


| 


|great family. 
\against age, 


changed the subject. 
* What ever opinions,” said he, “ we may entertain of Swift's moral cha- 


that of taste. Nor did we pluage into discourse until an enlivening glow was |;acter, | think there can be no diversity of sentiment about his amazing genius 
first diffused through us by the electric fame of old golden sherry, which had 4nd this, as it appears to me, shines forth not only in his great and celebrated 
a delicious oiliness and flavour that were particulary agreeable to Mr Camp- | writings, but even in the veriest trifles from his pen. His Latin songs, which 


bell. Our Amphytryon was a man of taste, discretion. and epicuresnism, and 
I know nobody who gives better dinners on a small scale, or is a more perfect 
judge of what a luxurious repast should be. He was well acquainted with | 
Campbell's likings and dislikings, and the consequence was, that the poet beam 
ed forth in uninterrupted good humour, bilar.ty, and pungency of conversation | 
We talked of Hazlitt. ** Of all the false, vain, selfish blackguards,” said | 
Campbell, * that ever disgraced homan nature, Hazlitt was falsest, vainest, 
and most selfish. He would have scerificed a million of men, had he the 
power to do so to procureeven one moment's enjoyment for himself. He 
would worm bimselt into your confidence only to betray you, and commit the 
basest act of ingratitude without a blush or sigh for its @mmission | remem | 
ber when I edited the New Mont’ 'y, Hazlitt used to wri occasionally for it | 
Somehow he got acquainted with Northcote, the sculptoF®liow —a conceited 
old booby, to be sure, but stilla respectable man, as @isfaid, well to do in 
the world, puffed up a good deal with absurd vanity, and@educed by Hazlitt | 
into the charming belief that his rem:niscences were wortji remembering and, | 
being remembered. Well, he persuaded this old stone-cu’ting donkey to in | 
vite him once a week to his huuse, aud got liberty from hi retail his weekly, | 
gossip for the edification of the million. | published some &f itis papers in the | 
Magazine ; they were pungent ; they satisfied the prurient curiosity of old) | 
maids and gossips ; they sold remarkably well, and Northcote began to fancy | 
hunself asecond Johnson. One morning before | was up, | received a letter, 
from this old fool, complaining bitterly of the insertion in the table talk of some, 
horribly severe remarks on and He swore by every thing that men 
delieve and disbelieve, that he had never spoken as was represented ; that Haz 
litt was betraying and belying hun, and that henceforward ‘che blackguard 
penny-a-liner,’ should be excluded from his house I was rather amazed at | 
this. The fact is, ! did not care a rush what appeared in the magazine, so tha! 
it told and sold ; and as Hazlitt put his name to the nonsense, I did not sup- | 
pose he would dare to fabricate any thing. Northcote, however. asserted that 
he had, and to pacify the old fool | wrote him a letter, assuring him that Haz 
litt should never again wrire a line for the New Monthly One expression which) 
I} used, excited Hazlitt's rage to an extent scarcely credible —* the in 
fernal Hazlitt.’ Ob! how he foamed and swore when he read this. But I did 
not value his passion at a button ; though [ admit [ kept out of his way for a 
week, as I was tuld he intended to assault me. There is not a more degrad 
ed or disagreeable office for a literary man of any position, than to edit a ma- 
gazine. It isa constant round of Billingsgate and fighting with his publisher, 
and an uninterrupted series of lies and sneaking statements to the various 
contributors. Booksellers are queer fellows. John Murray was the prince of 
booksellers.” 
We asked him whether he had not once toasted Buonaparte’s health at a 
publisher's disner, and celebrated him as a friend to literature? On being 


asked in what way he showed his friendship, Campbell answered, “ he shot 


| 


are at once both Latin and English, are astonishingly clever—not so much, 
perhaps, ‘rom their completeness as from their originality. Swift I believe 
was the first inventor of this kind of writing, and it is worthy of so greata 
wit.”’ 

“ T do not recollect the songs of which you speak,” said Campbell ; “ and 
indeed my contempt for the man has been always so unmitigated, that I doubs 
if Lever read his works. | have of course coquetted with them occasionally, 
reading portions bere and there, just as suited my immediate necessity for a 
quotation or a wandering idle fancy. but I cannot say | have ever read his works. 
T read the man in Johuson’s memoir, and that was quite sufficient for me.” 

** Do you recollect any of them !” said ——, turning to me. ; 

“ Ob, yes, to be sure,’ I answered, and thereupon | gave him the following 
specimens :— 

A LOVE SONG. 
A pudding is all my desire, 
My mistress I uever require, 


Apud in is almi de si re, 
tres ne ver re qui re, 
Alo ver I findit a gestis, A lover | find it a jest is, : 
His miseri ne ver at restis. His misery never at rest is. 
ANOTHER LOVE SONG. 

Mollis abuti, Moll is a beauty, 

Has an acuti, Has an acute eye, 

No lasso finis, No lass so fine is, 

Molli divinis, Molly divine is. 


O m de armis tres, Oh ! my dear mistress, 
Imi na dis tres, I'm in a distress, 
Cantu disco ver Can't you discover 
Meas alo ver * Me asa lover ! ' 
Campbel! laughed heartily. “ Expede Herculem,” he exclaimed. “ There 
13 4 mine of originality and wit in those trifies.” 


“ Fraser's Magazine,” said “has always been famous for libels, and I 


‘believe it owes much of its circulation to the brilliant bitterness of its articles. 


All those numbers in which libels have appeared are out of print. You could 
not for love or money purchase a number containing the attack on Berkeley 
Castile, or the libel on Mackintosh, or Rogers, or Dr. Nott, or any one of those 
in which other poor devils were held up with unrelenting band. The public 
purchases these things with more avidity than any other. Milk and water 
never sells. Here, for instance,” taking up a number of the Magazine which 


lay on the table, “is a series of jokes and jests on Father Mahony. It is quite 
worthy either of Swift or Byron. Maginn, and 


It is supposed to be written by 
it is worthy of his pen.” ‘ a 
“ Read it, read it,” said Campbell, whose eyes sparkled with anticipated 


pleasure. My friend did so—and here it is :-— 
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A sab REMONSTRANCE FROM GieLs or THE Poor Hovse To Quaranrorti| 
MauoNy, ON HIS PROPOSING TO HAVE THEIR HEADS SHAVED. 


Quarantotti ! Quarantotti ! 
Was it woman's womb begot thee ? 
Was it woman's milk that fed thee! 
Woman's tongue that taught and bred thee ' 
Did she cradle in her bosom 
‘Thy young limbs ere thou couldst use ’eimn! 
Did she watch above thy sleep,— 
Answer thy opening smile, and weep 
When sickness from thy infant eye 

yrung the hot tear of agony ? 


Quarantotti ! Quarantotti ! 

Woman could not have begot thee ! 
Else some trace of gentler feeling, 
Softly o’er thy spirit stealing,— 
Something tender, kind, and human 
Some one touch of love and woman 
Would come o’er thy heart that minute, 
And wake a thrill of pity in it. 


Shave our locks—oh Quarantotti ! 

Nature sure must have forgot thee 

By some oversight or blindness 

When the milk of human kindness 

She was dealing out to man— 

Not even a drop left in the pan 

From which she skimm'd the cream that made 
Her richest rarest stock in trade, 

Was sprinkled o'er thy rugged breast— 

Rest, perturbéd spirit, rest ! 


Tell us, tell us, Quarantott: ! 
Tell us why did fate allot thee 
Such a prying, bustling spirit, 
And not mix one grain of merit— 
Not one particle of sense 

With thy active impotence ! 


‘Within, without, above, below, 


We meet thee wheresoe'er we go ; 
From post to pillar always trotting, 
For ever busy doing nothing, 

In industry you leave behind 

The devil in a gale of wind ; 

And his inferial mayesiy 

In mischief scarce surpasses thee. 
Not that we deem thy thought 1s ill, 
There may be goodness in thee still ; 
Bat, thea, it is so deep inherent, 
It never yet became apparent ; 

So fixed and rooted in thy heart, 
So wedded to thy inmost part, 
That never yet thy good intent 
E’en showed its nose by accident. 


For once, humility forbearing, 

Pray let thy virtue take an airing ; 
Tis now so long since it stirred out, 
*T will be ashamed, at first, no doubt ; 
Then lest its ears with blushes tingle, 
Just let it take a covered jingle ; 

But on that day thou stay within, 
For, e en with thine own virtue seen, 
Man would distrust his visual sense, 
And deem the latter a pretence. 


Quearantotti! if you can, 

Mend your in and outward man ,; 
Lower thy nose’s saucy cock, 

Lessen thy dle, curtail thy talk, 
Reform thy air, repress thy pride, 
And turn thy spectacles inside ; 

But if thou wilt neglect thy beads, 
Busving thy empty sconce with heads, 
Look to the inside of thine own. 

And let our flowing locks alone. 


'supposed that he confined his conversations solely to the dead. His strictures 
‘on living characters were more pungent than even those which he passed upon 
‘departed ones ; but this age is sothin skinned, that it would not do to print 
them. The nineteenth century has out lived its wild, erratic, dazzling nonage, 
‘and is growing old and gentleman like, cautious about whom it abuses, remark - 
ably attentive to appearances, shrewd and courteous, as most old fellows usual- 
| ly become, with a slight touch of cant. What we shall come to, if this vein 
‘continues, it would be difficuld to say ; but I scarcely think the spirit of these 
‘times is favourable for the development of any other than mediocre genius. 
Campbell's notions on this point coincided a good deal with both mine and my 
friend's ; and, though he had the digniked reserve of a grand lord rector of 
\a Scotch university, there were times when he did not scruple to tell us what he 
thought. 


| SAGACITY OF ANTS. 
Tn an Italian forest 1 once came upon a piece of foot-path, covered for 
_jseveral feet with swarms of ants, evidently occupied in something in which 
‘they had a common interest, and it turned ovtto be war. A detachment of 
‘ithe * Formica ruficollis,” which wore a dark uniform with a red collar, was 
‘lcoming forth from the grass in which their encampment lay ; ‘hey made for 
‘la large chesnut-tree, upon which aconsiderable number of black ants, (For- 
‘mica pubescens,) insects of three times their stature, were pos'ed, and taking 
measures to receive them. There appeared to be so much ferocity, and so 
much purpose, in the manguvres on both sides, that it was impossible not to 
‘be interested while looking on. Having stopped some time to observe them, 
‘| saw several of the besieged party,as soon as any one of them took a prisc- 
| ner, carrying him up in bis mouth to a Tarpeian height, and then let him 
||drop on the plain below. The red-necked ants, on the other hand, in immense 
| force completely surrounded the enemy's position, and stood ready with their 
jaws open to seize any straggler from above, who was sure to meet with no 
‘quarter when the fortune of war had placed him in their power. Many of 
| the episodes in this heroic poem were curious enough ,; and among the most 
‘ls were those produced by my interfering, and amusing myrelf by backing 
ithe reluctant. and placing obstacles in the way ofthe enterprising... ..... 
'| Tonce observed a settlement of smal! black ants (Formica picea) occupied 
‘in carrying supplies along the most frequented path of a garden. As, in look- 
| ing out of a window at the proceeding of a mob, one cannot fail to notice any 
|individuals who distinguish themselves, | bad occasion, being favourably 
‘jplaced. to notice the proceedings of two ants in particular, charged, jointly, 
‘\with a load tvo large for their strength. ‘his industrious couple, in meeting 
_jotbers who (as is their well-known habit) would have been proud to join them, 
went out of their way to avoid receiving assistance, which, to all appearance, 
\| would have been very seasonable—foolish ants! But they soon recovered 
jtheir character for ssgacity. Arrived near the entrance of their warehouse, 
'\they deposited the object which tad cost them so much labour, and went 
forward to reconnoi‘re the dimensions of the bole which wasto receive it. 
'| After looking down for some time, and seeing that it would do, they fetched 
‘the burden to the edge of the pit, went down and dragged it after them— 
\seg-cious ants! They must have agreed to assure themselves of the size in 
first instance. 
| One day, later in the season, a body of the same ants was gathered together 
‘junder a pars'ey plant four feet high, of which the slender stalk was heavily 
lcharged with seed ; the seed was failing fast, and as it fell, they rolled it off 
‘to a place of security with most obvious regularity, and every appearance of 
/jattention. But the operation was much more curious than it at first appeared ; 
||—the seeds did not fall spontaneously; they were gathered by a party stationed 
|jon the branches of tne plant, who stripped it as men gather apples. One ant 
|was working away for nearly half a minute before his mandibles had succeeded 
||to getting en individual seed sufficiently loosened to drop it to his colleagues 
\|below ; at least twenty others were similarly occupied ; and, as the seeds feil, 
||away they went One seed alone, in a particular instance, remaining attached 
|\to its staik, the ant that took it off, asif perceiving that there was po more 
||labour to transact on the spot, in place of throwing it down to his companions 
jas before, kept possession of it, and made hs way with it to the ground..... . 
‘| A friend, on whose perfect accuracy I can rely, gives his experience of the 
sagacity of ants in the following interesting recital :—In a villa near Geneva 
\|nis bedroom was overrun with ants. After looking about to find from whence 
|| they came, he one day discovered that a rod of iron, which was tn immediate 
jcommunication withthe garden under his window, was the means by which 
jthey gained access to his dormitory. From this, therefore, he repeatedly shook 
\them for some days, killing a great many, until at last not une was any longer 
\to be seen on the iron rod as heretofore: still they infested the premises. One 
Inight, happening to goto the balcony to look at the moon, which wes at its 
full, and shining very brightly, he was struck by a sparkling appearance on the 
iron rod, and on examining it found it covered by myriads of ants. Alarmed at 


“ Now I know fora fact,” added “thet the Magesine in which this Ite death of so many of their tribe, and warned by those who had escaped, 


red, sold with unexampled rapidity. All the newspapers took up the 
article, which came out opportunely. The master ofthe Dover workhouse had 
about a fortnight before, cropped every one of the inmates, male and female, 
and this created aterrible row. ‘I'wocountry magistrates had also committed 
to prison a couple of strolling players, who had been brought before them, and 
the jailor had ordered their hair to be cut off. Both these incidents happening 
at the same time, directed public attention to the verses, and [ do not remem | 
ber to have ever seen greater excitement or fun.” 
* You omit one part of the joke,’’ said |, * and, in my opinion the cream 
of it. Mahony, though deucedly angry at the publication, wrote a letter to 
the author, telling him he was not angry at all, &c.&c. By some means this 


\they must, he thinks, have taken counsel together, and knowing the hour at 
which he was not likely to be in the way to molest them, have a agreed to 
‘change their early habits, and burglariously to enter the premises after dark. 

| It willbe said that none of these acts can be attributed to instinct, for this 
power executes uniformly and blindly the same perpetual task ; whereas here 
‘the conduct of the individual is adapted to the circumstances. If so, he acts 
with understanding ; for it is the characteristic of that faculty that it deals 
jwith what is contingent, and regulates the selection of n.eans according to 
lemergencies. Some persons speak of insect-intel igence in a way which leads 
jme to suspect that they mean something more by the word than the understan- 


», ding, as insects manifest it; they cling to it asa formula for charming away 


got wind and Mahony himself was charged with the authorship of the verses.’ 
Soon after coffee was ordered. We asked Campbell why he had condescend. °°!" difficuliies which beset the question. But if insects are intelligent, 
’ P they must possess thet intelligence which the higher animals also possess , for 


ed to become the biographer of an actress, Mrs. Siddons ! i] 


there is but one understanding as there is but one sensiblity, and the opera- 


” ” 
jtions of the one, like that of the senses which minister to the other, are de- 
fined and limited by the same rules in all cases. The data may be different ; 


once boasted a good deal, in my presence, of the number of characters he had 
ed in one evening. 

“*T have seen you play two characters at once,’ said I. 
** «What were they !’ inquired the actor. ‘ 
“«* Why, you attempted the character of Caspar, in Der Freischutz, and 
the Devil with it.’ 

The fellow never again bragged much in my presence ” | 
My impression of Campbell on this interview was rather altered from what | 

it had been on the former occasion. Then, | confess, I left him with but a 
estimate of his powers ; on this occasion, however, that estimate was great. 


ions of hie contemporaries, in the main, just, though severe. It will not be 


increased for the better. His scholarship appeared first-rate ; and his opie 


ithe vividness of the faculty may be unequal; but its starting-point, its wavs 


and means, and the results, will be the same in every class which partakes of 
it Now, when the dog occasionally starties us by bis conduct, which seems 
to bear the stamp of reason, why do we resist the conclusion which circumstan- 
ces seem to force upon us? Is it because we do not think a few instances 
sufficient * 


ARAB COFFEE-HOUSES. 
All Arabs of any education or wealth assemble at the coflee-house, To 
them it supplies the place of theatres and concerts, balls and tea-parties. 
There they spend the whole day, sometimes staying till past midnight. 
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= 
he coflee-house, like almost all other houses in the South, is built round|| 
a square court paved with white marble, in the middle of which plays a) 
fountain. Round the court are two rows of pillars supporting the women’s 
apartments ; the rooms all look into the court: on the outside nothing i; to 
be seen but high dismal walls, for the Arab does not choose that inquisi- 
tive eyes should peer into his holy of holies. 

The vine or ivy is generally trained up the house so as to shade the 
whole court, and keep out the oppressive rays of the sun. Under this na-| 
tural arcade the sons of Ishmael sit on soft carpets, lazily splashing with 
their naked feet in the water which flows from the fountain over the mar- 
ble floor. 

Here they imbibe coffee, sherbet, songs, and tales: in short, it is a fore- 
taste of Paradise. The coffee is not bad, only that they drink it black, and 
have the bad taste to reckon the grounds the best part of the coffee. Be- 
fore the slave hands one the cup, he stirs it with a reel for fear the dregs 
should sink to the bottom. 

The Arab is a passionate lover of music and poetry; the coffee-houses 
are, therefore, never without their poets and story-tellers. Their songs are! 
monotonous, and they accompany them with the mandoline as in Andalusia 
Coleah possesses the best story-teller and singer in all Atrica: so celebrated 
for the melody of his voice as to be called the second Hafiz. 

I must confess that fame has not said too much in his favour. His name 
is Sofi; at the age of thirteen he had the misfortune to lose a leg in an en- 
counter with the Hadjutes, and since that time he has devoted himself en-, 
tirely to singing and poetry. I never saw an Arab whose countenance wore 
so noble an expression, or whose features so clearly reflected the feelings 
of hissoul. He does not usually come to the coffee-house till after sunset: 
as soon as he is seated the Arabs place themselves in a half-circle round 
him, with their eves attentively fixed upon him. After striking a few 
notes on the mandoline, he began one day to recite a ballad of the great 
deeds and of the downfall! of the Moorish kings. It was always the same 
measure, the same tune, sung now in a louder, now in a lower tone, and 
one would have expected its monotony to weary the hearers; but not so 
the longer one listened the more fascinating it became. First he sang the 
conquest of Spain, the battle of Xeres, and the death of Don Rodrigo. He 
then struck the cords of the mandoline more loudly, and sang the victories 
of Abd-el-Rahman, and the pomp and glory of Cordova, till the eves of his 
hearers glistened. By slow degrees the notes became softer, and his voice 
trembled as he sang the death of the Abencerrages, and the shameful flight 
of Boabdil, the last king of Granada. The sounds of his mandoline died 
away, the Arabs hung their heads upon their breasts, and the pipes fell from 
their hands. 

The unfeigned grief of the Moors touched me to the heart. I told my 
friend Ben Jussuf, who sat next to me, that I had visited the scenes ot 
their former greatness, the palace of their kings—the Alhambra, and the 
mosque of Cordova, the Kaaba of the west. 

Scarcely had he told this to the others, when they crowded round me, 
begging me to tell all I had seen, and I thus became an involuntary story- 
teller, with Ben Jussuf for my interpreter. I gave them an account of the 
— and beauty of the mosque of Cordova, its thirteen hundred co- 

umns, and the tombs of their kings. I described to them the Alhambra, 

the marble lions who keep watch at the palace gates, the splendid hall 

where the Abencerrages held their feasts, and where they were barbarous- 

ly murdered. I told them that I myself had seen the traces of their noble 

— which time itself had been unable to eflace from the polished marble, 
oor. 

Overcome by the remembrance of the tragica! fate of their most heroic 
race, the Arabs covered their faces with their bernouses. ‘* Young man,” 
said the Hakim, kissing my forehead, ** thank the Prophet that he hath! 
vouchsafed to thee the sight of these marvels.” 

After a pause the Hakim said, * Friend Sofi, know you not some plea- 
sant story which may dissipate the melancholy of our comrades, who still 
sit with drooping heads ;” and Sofi, without further entreaty, began the fol- 
lowing tale. 

** Far beyond Milianah, on the banks of the Mina, there once lived an 
Emir, on whom Allah had bestowed every blessing. His life was pure and 
blameless. He gave the fourth part of all he possessed to the poor, and the 


hour of prayer was more welcome to him than the hour of feasting &c. &c 
The French in Algiers. 


A TRUE HEROINE. 

The Irish, as a nation, are often accused of insincerity : and it must be 
confessed that judging by the standard of our duller temperament, their very 
vehement professions of attachment do often appear uncalled for and ex- 
aggerated. Yetwhere in truth do we ever meet with more touching in-, 
stances of real, unselfish devotion, than are sometimes exhibited by the 
poor uneducated sons and daughters of Hiberaia ? 

A case in point occurred, not many weeks ago, in this city. A voung 
physician, greatly beloved by his friends and associates, was taken suddenly 
ill; after remaining a day or two at his own office, deprived, unavoidably, 
of all those soothing attentions which none but woman can offer in the 
hour of sickness, the young man grew rapidly worse, and the kind lady at 
whose table he took his meals, generously insisted upon his instant remo- 
val to her own house, that he might be within reach of that careful ten- 
dance which the alarming peculiarities of his case demanded. The disease 
was scarlet fever of the most malignant and dangerous type. 

On the day of his arrival, among other inquirers, there came a tidy, res- 


ctable dressed girl—an Irish girl—with many, very many, and most anx- mother, whose story is a singular one 


A look of scrutiny, turned upon her as she told her simple story, was 
met by one so thoroughly pure and honest in its expression, that after a 
moment's pause, a willing consent was given to the arrangement, and with 
noiseless tread, but with an expression of relief, as ifthe weight of a world 
had been lifted from her bosom, the warm-hearted girl bounded up stairs 
and took her station at the bed side of the patient. 

It was a melancholy case altogether. The mother and three sisters of 
the young man, though written to, were vet faraway, and his weary hours 
were still farther embittered by the knowledge that ifhe died they would 
be left utterly destitute—the property upon which they all lived being en- 
tailed upon him, the only son, and reverting at his death to the next male 
heir of the family. 

But to return to the more immediate subject of this sketch. From the 
hour of her first assuming the duties of nurse, she never left him, day or 
aight, for a single moment, unless to bring for his comfort and relief, such 
things as the other girls of the house, in their fear of infection, were too 
much terrified to carry upto his room. The symptoms soon became too 
marked to leave any more than a faint hope of ultimate recovery, but the 
courageous girl never suffered her feelings to overcome her; her manner 
is described as calm and self possessed toa singular degree, the features 
general motionless, and the voice without a trace of agitation in its tone. 

Once indeed, and once only, towards the last, she was seen outside his 
room deor, her hands pressed convulsively against her eyes and her bosom 
heaving with emotion. But the tears were resolutely forced back—the 
feelings bravely gulphed down, and in one moment more the devoted girl 
had turned the handle witha quiet touch, and resumed her duties by the 
bed of death. 

The poor sufferer was attended by a host of medica! friends, but the fiat 
had gone forth ; a ‘ still small voice” had whispered to him, and he knew 
that he must die.—And he did die, calling upon his mother and wonder- 
ing how she would be able to bear the tidings of his loss. 

Amid all the exclamations of sorrow and consternation around, not one 
word was spoken bythe poor girl who had been his untiring watcher so 
long. <A stranger might almost have imagined her an uninterested specta- 
tor of the scene—**a hireling who cared not for” her charge—but those 
who knew her better could observe that she never moved from his side— 
never lost sight of him for asingle instant. It was she who closed the 
starting lids—bound up the head and prepared him for the coffin. And 
all in utter silence—not a word of sorrow came from her. The pale cheek 
and trembling hand were the only interpreters of the feelings with which 
she did it all. 

At length the last sad offices were to be performed.—They persuaded 
her toleave the room for a short time, and when she returned the body was 
removed from the hed, and the coffin—oh, bitter disappointment !—the cof- 
fin was screwed down ! 

Then indeed a wail of despair escaped her lips. She could see no rea- 
son for such haste—there was time, plenty of time before them—and what 


fore they took him away and shut him up forever ? 

Being made to understand, after a time, the necessity in such cases of 
immediate burial, she sufiered the mento depart without further remon- 
strance ; but within the next half hour she had quietly borrowed a screw 
driver—shut herself into the room—withdrawn every screw in the coffin- 
lid—and gazed, oh ! who shal! say with what bitterness of feeling ? upon 
the face within ; then fastening the lid down again, remained tranquil, nay 
almost happy, in the thought that her hand was the last that had been laid 
upon his brow—her eye the very last that had rested upon his features. 

After the funeral, when the tew valuables belonging to the deceased 
were collected together, she was asked whether she would not wish to 
keep something in remembrance of him ; and was told that she might take 
for that purpose any thing she pleased. 

“© May I ?—sure, then, I'll take this” laying her hand eagerly upon it. 
It was an old handkerchief, soiled and rumpled, which the young man had 
worn around his neck during the last hours of his illness, and which, in 
the bustle and confusion, had been left on the bed just where it had been 
thrown after his death. 

The friends urged her to make another choice. ‘ No,” she would have 
that, and only thet. 

They asked her to take something in addition, at all events; something 
of more value. 

** No, no—nothing but that ;” she wanted nothing more. 

One gentleman pointed ont the possible danger of her selection, and 
warned her at least not to hold it so near her person. 

But by thistime the poor girl had become impatient at the opposition. 
“It’s mine, now —sure, I may do what | like with my own.” 

And with the word, the handkerchief was drawn tightly round her throat, 
and the two ends thrust deep within her bosom ; and one who stood pear- 
est her could hear the almost whispered words—* He did me nothing but 
good in life, and I’m sure he won't hurt me now.” 

itis unnecessary to say with what feelings the relatives looked upon her, 
when they heard of her devotion to the lost son and brother ; she was im- 
mediately offered a home among them, but it was gratefully declined ; the 
duty was accomplished and she preferred returning to the lowly and self- 
denying course of life in which her lot was cost. 
N. Y. Commercial Ady. 

** Thomas a Becket may have inherited 9 romantic turn of mind from his 
His father, Gilbert Becket, a flour- 


lous questions as to the patient’s condition, and when they had all been’ ishing citizen, had been in his youth @ soldier in the crusades, and being 
answered—when every thing had been told her of good or bad, connected taken prisoner, became slave to an Emir, or Saracen prince. By degrees 


with his disorder—she lingered still, still hesitated, as though there was he obtained the confidence of his master, and was admitted to his company, 
yet a something in her heart that could not find its proper utterance. were he met a person who became more attached to him. This was the Em- 

* Are you acquainted with Dr. »my good girl ?” asked the lady. ir’s daughter. Whether by her means or not does not appear, butafter some 
** Do [know him is it ?” Oh yes—she knew him well—quite well—knew time he contrived toescape. The lady with her loving heart followed him. 
him long before he came from the old ceuntry. He had once attended her She knew, they say, but two words of his language, London and Gilbert, 
through a long and dangerous illness, and—now burst forth the pent-up and by repeating the former, she obtained a passage in a vessel, arrived in 
secret—he had surely saved her life by his skill and care, andshe had come’ England and found her trusting way to the metropolis, She then took tu 
to ask the kind lady—could she—might she, only be permitted just to stay her other talisman and went from street to street, pronouncing * Gilbert.” 
in the house until his recovery, and in her turn watch over and wait upon A crowd collected about her wherever she went, asking of course a thous- 
and questions, and to all she had but one answer—* Gilbert! Gilbert !”"— 


him ? 


She had been living out, as it appeared, in the neighbourhood, as anur- She found her faith in it sucffient. Chance, or her determination to go 

sery maid, but her emplovers, in their dread of scarlet fever, objected to her through every street, brought her at last to the one in which he who had 

daily visits of inquiry at the Doctor's office. so the affectionate creature had won her heart in slavery, was living in good condition. The crowd drew 

unhessitatingly given up a good place and hastened away, delighted at the the family to the window ; his servant recognized her ; and Gilbert a Becket 

thought of being useful to her benefactor, and showing her gratitude for took to his arms and bridal bed, his far-come princess with her solitary fond 
w ” 


his former kindness by tendering her services to him as nurse. | word. 


} 
J 
4 
1ad she done that she shouid not be allow ‘ —one last iook—be- 
pe 
> 
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‘lelosely into your admirable work. Let ‘me hear what you have to say, and 


_ ANECDOTE OF DAVID TENIERS. | 
. - How is the heart of a woman to be won?” asked David Teniers of Van 
alen. 
“ By loving her!" was the reply of the old painter. then working in his 
atelier at his celebrated picture of Saint John preaching in the Wilderness 


Van Balen was one of the three guardians of the beautiful Anne Hreughel ness in whicn [ was born 


peradveoture at another time you shal! find me more tractable." 

| “ Anne Breughel,” replied the painter, * it were not well to recount to you 
lall the trials and adversit.es which have met me on the road,—enough to crush 
|\many a more vigorous spirit thaa | can boast. Nor will l speak of the wretched- 
Had it not been for our immortal Rubens, who 


Teniers had already asked the same question of the other two,—of Rubens the [taught me how [ might develope the talents inherited from my father and how 


inter, and of Cornille Schutt, who was painter and poet both. The latter 
recommended the youth to write verses in his mistress’ praise: the great 
master had bid him draw her portrait, and to render it even more beautiful than 

the original. 
* Would that I had your genius '” said Teniers, with a sigh, turning from 


to avail myself of the gifts which Providence had bestowed upon me, I must 
have remained, like many a worthier man, in sad obscurity—contented with 
drudgery, and gaining a dare subsistence by the desecration of my noble and 
land beloved art [tis to him that | am indebted for the notice of our good 
‘Arch Duke, aud for the first office which | held about the court, inappropriate 


the last to address himse'f to Van Balen, who guessing whom he had in view, 4s It was.” 


gave the advice which could n.ost easily be followed. 
name has since become so famous in the world, had long been struggling 
against the difficulties which so constantly beset the man of genius entering 
upon life, and proving too often an insurmountable barrier to his success. To 
how many is their due station in the ranks of art accorded only when the grave 
has closed over their blighte’ prospects, and posterity has done them the jus- 
tice which an incapable world has cruelly withheld! How many have been 
crushed in their early existence, lacking the energy that enables a favored few 
to rise above the prejudices of ihe multitude,—the very few who, spurred by 
the consciousness of superiority, by the urgency of genius and intellectual 
power, have boldly taken their stand, and been fixed in their high station by 
the intrinsic value of their own merits! 

Born iu the atelier of his father, which served as the common room of the 
whole family, Teniers received from his parent the first lessons of his art. Ob 
taining instruction, too, from Rubens. he was, for a considerable period. com- 
pelled to pass much of his time in travelling upon an ass from village to village, 
and from town to town, in order to sell his father's pictures, and so to obtain 
money for the support of the poor family. It was upon one of these journeys 
that he first met with Acrian Brauwer, to who n, at a later period, he was iv- 
debted for much valuab!e counsel in his art, and with whom he contrived to es- 
tablish an intimacy without falling into the evil habit of spending more than 
half his time in the lowest public-houses —the fatal custom of poor Adrian. 

“ Whither goes your ass!” asked Adrian, who was overtaken on bis road by 
Teniers. 

“ He follows in the steps of other asses,” was the reply, ‘‘ and so is likely to 
be your companion.” 

rauwer looked at the youth and smiled. 

“| like you,” said the older one ; * we wil] join company, and you shall be 
my friend to Antwerp ” 

And so he proved ; for Adrian Brauwer condescended to live the whi'e at 
the expense of his new acquaintance, albeit the latter was at no time overbur- 
thened with money, as the story which is told of his joweur de fle gives us to 
understand. 

Stopping one day at a small inn at Oyssel, after having passed some hours 
sketching in the open air, he found with no great surprise that his purse was 
empty, and his appetite as strong. What was tv be dene? The first cunside- 
ration was the breakfast. It was time enough to think of payment when the 
debt was legally contracted. As he was in the act of devouring the grateful 
meal an itinerant musician crept to the door, and commenced playing on the 
flute. Teniers eutreated the man to continue ; and having finished his repast 
he brought out his palette and brushes, and in a short space of time completed 
the picture which many to the present hour regard as his chef-d’wuvre Eng- 
lishmen were scattered over the world at the time of which we write, as they 
are to be found now in every quarter of the globe. One chanced to be in the 
house where Teniers rested. He saw the picture, and offered the painter 

three ducats for his labor. ‘That is just as much as I want,” said Te- 


niers ; “one for the fiute-player, one for the landlord, and one for the poor | 


painter.” 

Much of his prosperity, or at Jeast much of the happiness of his life was due 
to a picture of Hyimen, which he painted shortly after he had fallen under the 
notice of the Arch Duke, who, at the intercession vf Rubens, had given Te- 
niers a place about the court Upon the very day that he had taken counsel 
of the guardians of Anne Breughel he bad shown the painting to the maiden 
herself. It was hung in the gallery of the Arch-Duke, at some height from 
the ground, and in order to see it well, it was necessary to ascend a ilight of 
steps, the last of which was so highiy polished that it was difficult to pass over 
it without slipping. Once arrived at this spot. the spectator was ravished by 
the beauty and effect of the picture ; but if the pas giissant were taken the 1l- 
lusion was over, and those who had passed the dangerous barrier were mortified 
to discover that the gem which had charmed them at a distance was now mere 
canvass and an undefinable mass of coloring. A few indeed there were able 
to appreciate the masterly touches which could produce so magical an etfect 
who did not regret their hardihood, but rather rejoiced in their ability to 
estimate that which to the vulgar was unsatisfactory, uninteresting, and 


“ Will you venture upon the perilous step!” said Teniers to his fair com- 


jon. 

* Yes,’’ she replied, without thought or hesitation. 

“I take you at your word,” rejoined tie painter, offering her his hand, and 

preparing to advance. But Anne Breughe! hesitated—blushed—and then ti- 
refused. 

“ Why do you hesitate ?” asked Teniers, with a smile. 


“Why should I proceed!” she answered, pensively. ‘ Once across the 


barrier, and I have heard that the character of tue picture is lost, and its beauty | 


vanishes.” 
** Not for you and me,” replied the ardeat painter. ‘* For us’—— As he 


spoke strangers advanced and put an end to their discourse Taey retraced 
their steps, the young painter more than ever enamoured of bis mistress, and 
eager to prolong tne conversation. 


* Had you coasented to cross the pas glissunt,” he said, when they were. 


again alone, “1 wou'd have returned upou the instant. And | will tell you 


why.” 
* [ have heard,” replied Aine, ‘‘taat some tale is connected with the pre- 
sent position of the picture: but [ have heard too,” she continued, turning ber 


‘The young artist, whose 


*: What office, Teniers '” asked the maiden, tenderly. 

* That of a valet-de chambre,” answered the painter, laughing. “ [t brought 
me, however, into notice ; for one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
about to be married, thought he could not betver evince his respect for the 
holy state of matrimony than by causing a picture of Hymen tobe painted, 
Hie lady was a true Flemish beauty, and he loved her right worthily How 
Rubens would have delighted to paint her! I knowing full well, and ap- 
plauding the ardour of his passion, exerted myself tothe utmost, not ouly to 
bestow upon the god of Marriage the charms which were h s own, but also to 
combine in him the glories of every other god, and especially to stamp upon 
his form the beauty of Adonis. The day of the wedding approached ; and as 
[ advanced to the end of my labours my greatest fear was that I had over- 
charged the picture. On the aight previous to the morning upon which the 
votary of Hymen was to bring his sacrifice to the temple [ requested him to 
visit my atelier, that he might judge himself of the progress of the work. 
* What!” he exclaimed, as soon as he beneld it, ‘ think you any one will mis- 
take yon picture for the god of Marriage. Oh, believe me, it 1s too cold. too 
unimpassioned. Painter, your conception has this time played you false.’ [ 
ventured to represent respectfully that the colours would become more vivid 
with time, that the picture was scarcely dry, and that in fact bis suggestions 
might be carried out by means of a few slight touches that should not fail to 
render the psinting equal to his own conception of the happy god. ‘ Well, 
we shall see,” was his reply. * But,’ he continued, ‘1 fear your ideas are far 
too limited to portray in glowing colvurs the faithful figure of the blessed 
Hymen. But I have little time to spare upon inanimate objects now. Some 
othee day I will look at your picture again, and judge whether ur not you 
have learnt your defects, and understood all that I require to make the picture 
perfect.’ So saying, he quitted me ; andI[, from time to time, still added 
touches to improve effects ; and, in truth, | suffered many weeks to elapse 
before I veatured again to request my patron’s attention to the result of my 
labours. He cov sidered the picture for some minutes before he spoke: Ah,’ 
said he, * this colouring is fartoo high; « wants softening down. Marriage 
is a very different thing to that whica you fund painters represent.’ * If,’ said 
1, * you will look more closely into it, you will find that much of its briilianey 
disappears.’ It was clear to me that the charge was in the man, and not in 
the picture. ‘Ihe veil had been withdrawn from his eyes : he had married 
from passion, not from love ; and possession had deprived the object of all the 
charms that passion lent it. He looked upon my picture with different eyes, 
and that which was too cold before was now to highly wrought. Was it my 
fault or that of the picture that he bad taken a mistress and not a compan- 
ion?” 

** But how came the picture in its present position!’ interrupted Anne 
Breughel, smiling at the impetuosity of her admirer 

“The Arch Dake beard the story,” replied Teniers ; ‘and when he purchased 
the painting he had it placed were it now hangs, as a warning to all who would 
‘unwarily take so hazardous a step as ——” 

“ The warning was good,” said his companion, as they joined ber guardian ; 
it deserves our best attention.” 

It was after this conversation that Teniers applied to Van Balen for advice 
- and it would appear that he followed his council with good success ; for 
when Anne was questioned on the subject by her three guardians, it was very 
evident that, however unwilling she had formerly been to piss the dangerous 
spot with her young partner when gazing at the picture of Hymen from a dis- 
tance, she was now by no meaus averse to becoming better acquainted 
with the god of Marriage, even when introduced to him by the same com- 
panion. 

The three old artists, however, determined to amuse themselves at the ex- 
pense of the young couple. A large party was asserebled at the house of 
Rubens, at which bota were present ; and it was not until the conclusion of the 
repast that David Teniers was informed that he had been invited to attend as 
witness to the marnage contract of the ward Anne Breaghel It was further 
intimated to him that he had been selected for the honour as the successful im:- 
tator of the style of her father, breughe! de Velours ; and it was not un*il the 
reading of the marriage contract that poor Teniers, thrown into the depths of 
despair, became aware of the actual happiness that awaited him. 
| Upou the day of Teniers’ marriage the Arch-Duke presented the young pain- 
‘ter with his own picture of Hymen, and a chain of gold to boot It was a hap- 
‘py presage for the loving couple. Linked together by the bonds of affection, 
whey never beneld marriage under the disagreeable culours in which we so of- 
ten find it represented. History ivforms us that they never regretted 
wer the pas glissant that can never be retraced,—and history must be be- 

lieved. 


AN IRISH DEVOTEE. 

_ “ What wickedness are you spaking about !” said Kerry, indignantly, at the 
aspersion thus cast on the habits of the house. Mrs. Branagan actually started 
jat the bare idea of a contradiction, and turned on bim a louk of fiery wrath, as 
she said—* Be my conscience you're bould to talk that way to me! What 
jwickedness ? Isn't horse-racing, card playing, rafflng, wickedness! Isnt 
drinkin’ and swearin’ wickedness! Isn't it wickedness to kill three sheep a 
week, and a cow a fortnight, to feed a set of duty spalpeens of grooms and 
stablechaps! Isnt it wickedness—bothberation to you—but | wouldn't be los- 
ing my time talking to you. When was oue of yeathisduties! Answer me 
that. How much did one of ye pay at Ayster or Christmas, these two years ! 


large black eye upon him, ~ that let the decisive step once be taken, and the Signs on it, Father Luke hasnt a word for ye w en he comes here—he trates 
charm is at anend. But see, yonder is my guardian waiting for us. We will ye with contimpt.” Kerry was abashed and terrified. He little knew when 
join him. Speak—I will listen to you.” As they walked on, Tenicrs, who he pulled up the sluice-gate, the torrent that would flow down ;, and now would 
had so ardently lunged to disburthen his heart, found it difficult to say a word.||have made any amende, to establish a truce again ; but Mrs. Branagan was 4 
His companion, however, whose curiosity had been awakened by lus words,||woman, and, having seen the subjugation of her adversary, her last thought 
gave him courage to proceed. was mercy. ‘ Wickedness, indeed! It’s fifty years out of purgatory, sorra 


“Tthink you wish to punish me,” said the maiden, “ for not looking more | less, to live ten years here, and see what goes ou.”"—* Divil a lie in it,’ chimed 
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in Kerry, meekly ; “ there's no denying a word you say.”"—"I'd like t» see \dear old mother you were attending to? Dear old mother! 0 yes, any 
who dare deny it—and, signs on it, there s a curse on the place—nothing thrives body can be called dear except your husband! Keep away, don't come 
in it.” * Parx, then, ye mustn't say that, any how,” said Kerry, insinuatmg!y ; ‘now to put your arm round me and call me dear—it is too late after I re- 
+ you have no rayson 'o spake again it. "T'was Tuesday week last I heert mind you of it. Mrs. Plufton, Mrs. Blufton, you know ! am the best tem- 
Father Luke say—it was to mysel! he said it—* How is Mrs. Brauagan, Kerry ? pered man breathing, or vou would not take such liberties with me. Ob! 
sayshe. ‘She's well and hearty your reverence,’ suys [. ‘I'l! tell you what) if the bachelors only knew something of the life of a married man, well 
she is, Kerry,’ said he, * sue’s looking just as | knew her five-and-:wenty years) might they glory in their “single blessedness!” If any beast of an old wo- 
o; and a comelier. dacenter woman wasn't iv the three baronies. I remem | man pretends to be sick—what’s that, Mrs. Blufton, are you sobbing there? 
ver,’ says he, ‘1 seen her at the fair of Killarney, and she had a cap with red { didn’t call your mother a beast—you know | am too much of a gentleman 
ribbons.’ Hadn't ye a cap with red ribbons in it 7” A nod was the response | [or that. Do me justice, Jane, and acknowledge that no woman under the 
“True for hin, ye see he didn't forget it ; and says he, ** She took the shine sun has a husband more serupulons! y cautious than I am, not to say any 
out of the fair; she could give seven pounds, and half a distance, to ere a gir \\thing to hurt his wife’s feelings. My remark was intended for old women 
there, and beat her after bya neck.” * What's that ye're saying 1” said Mrs. |/4% @ elass—| had no particular allusion to your mother. I said to Tom 
Branagan, who did'nt comprehend the figurative language, of the turf, particu Bluster the other day, ** Tom,” says I, “we husbands have sometimes to 
larly when coming from Father Lukes livs * I'm saying ye were the purtiest lecture our wives and keep the devilish creatures straight; but,” says I, 
woman that walked the fair green.” sail Kerry, correcting his phraseology Tom, there a two tender points in a woman's happiness, which we 
« Fatner Luke was a smart man then himself and had a nate ley and foot.”) ought to hold ao mother and her religion. Ask Tom, and he will 
Killarney was a fine place. I'm tould,”’ said Kerry, with a dexterous shift to itell ! said ; deer’ lama man of nice 
change the topic “1 wasn't often there myseif, but I heerd it was the illigan!, sensibility, an ane aay sobbing are unpleasant tome. Hush 
fair entirely.” So it was” said Mrs. Granagan ; there never was the kind ond whe j y dear Jane, now you 
of sport and divarsion wasn’t there. It begun on a Monday and went through than 
the week ; and short enough the time was There was dancing, and fighting 4 yo ~ ar husband's arms, 
ard singing, and ‘stations’ up to Aghadoe and down again on the bear knees, ae? om Mrs. Bluf- 
and a pilgrimage to the holy well—three times round that, maybe after a jig is 
two hours long; and there was a dwarf tha: tould fortunes, and a friar thai 
sould gospels agin fever and fallin’ sickness, and ballad singers, and play actors now vou planing alfa cont of 
Musha, there never was the like of it ;" and im this strain did she poor forth # naar would break! Mra. Slahen, it ie net ocr heest thet ie like rad 
floo! of imp ssioned eloquence on the recollection of those carnal pleasuresand }044 No, it is my heart that is breaking—I feel it is breaking!—break- 
enjoyments which, but a few minutes before, she had condemned so rigidly nm i), 
others ; nor was it till at the very close of herspeech that she suddenly per = “\n4 here Mr. Blufton rolled over and in two seconds was snoring, fast 
ceived how she had wandered from ber text; then with a heavy groan she || asleep. Jane, as soon as she could, said her prayers. Poor Jane. 
muttered—“ Ayeh! we're sinful craytures, the best of The O' Donoghue. || 


| Mrs. Blufton had been to a store and bought a plain gown for herself, 
and some clothes for the children. 


MR. BLUFTON’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
ili i r the usual dinner 

Mr. | Mrs. Blufton, come to bed! That light hurts my eyes; and you sit 
CRS there sewing at this late hour, upon that child's frock, as if you just in- 

Mrs. Blufton! Jane! | wish to have a little talk with you, before you go tended to remind me that I am too poor to pay for the making of the chil- 
to sleep. No! you need not nestle up any nearer! I'm not in a humor for dren’s clothes! Come get in, on your ownside, Well, lie there till I talk 
fondling just now, Keep your own side of the bed, and listen to me. to you, Jane, it is not in my nature, gentle tempered as I am, to say any 
Mrs. Blufton, your conduct to-day, | tell you plainly, was such as Ishal/ thing to hort my wife's feelings. [am too well bred a gentleman for that 
not submit to! 1 might as well come out atonce. Don’tturn your face \yu¢ allow me to take the liberty of asking, with perfect politeness, whether 
over the other way! I shall not for a moment allow you to shew anything you think, with all my unremitting efforts for the support of my family, I 
like contempt for me. | tell you, woman, that a husband is not to be treat- an get along, when you are constantly running to the stores, getting good- 
ed in that way—keep your face towards me, but keep your distance.| ness knows what amount of merchandise, without caring how many sleep- 
When I invited three gentlemen to dinner to-day, had [not a right to do jess nights your husband may pass, in thinking how they are to be paid 
it? to my own house? Am [not master of my own house? Ordo you for? Now. answer me that. if vou can' What? those goods yesterday 
wives think, with your foolish Fanny Wright philosophy about the rights) ere taken up on your father’s ‘account, you say’? He sent you an or- 
of women, that husbands areto be heupecked and trampled in the dust, and ger on the store? 1 declare you are the most provoking wife that ever 
made cyphers of in their own houses? Oh, no! such au idea never en- +\) to the lot of a kind husband! The other day, when you drew my at- 
tered your head, eh! Didn't it?—very well; keep it out ther! And re- tention to the children’s want of clothes, and | told vou my personal ex- 
member, madam, that you have the honor of being the wife ot a husbanc penses at the Clubs and places of public amusement, took all my money, 
that is not to be trifled with. Now, Mrs. Blufton, when! invited three .oulg | imagine you wouid have the audacity to apply to your abominable 
friends to dinner to-day, I had a right to expect, that my wife would have oj father? Fou did not apply tohim,eh? He kindly sent it, did he, 
a respectable little dinner for at least that number of guests; and | found, of his own accord? Well, | wish the old savage would just let my poor 
late as it was, nothing but our usual dishes, and found them cold! They jjttle innocent children alone. But, by the way, Jane, was the order un- 
wer ecold, you say, because you were waiting for me; and it was the \imited? No! And it is all taken up, is wt? Now, that beats every 
customary dinner for us and the children, because J had not given you thing! Why didn’t you apply to the old fellow for an unlimited orde:, 
notice that company was coming’ ‘This is pretty fierce talk for a wife. .»4 vet mea suit of clothes? for | am nearly as ragged as the children, and 
I declare! A husbaad must not dare to do the most ordinary thing in the! you I:now I have no credit in the shops. No, Mrs. Blufton, you can care 

world, without notifying his wife! In other words, humbly asking her jor every body but your husband—you feel no concern about his sh 

permission! Jought, you say, to have had the kindness to inform you, appearance in public! And such a husband too, your first and only love, 
and it would have given you pleasure to do the best you could to enter- 4. you have often told me! who teck you when nobody else would have 
tain my friends? | ought to have told you’? Upon my word! has it come you, and was at all the trouble and eXpense of running away with you! 
to this! that a wife should use the word ought to her husband! Jane Bluf- Vrs BI ufton, vour conduct is killing me by inches. Iam declining rapid- 
ton, are vou not ashained of yourself to set such an example to our daugh- ily, pining, pining away! Can't you see it? You layghed at me the other 
ters? If | were not one of the best tempered men in the world, | should fly) day when you had to split open the back of my vest and put strings in it, 
into a passion now ; but happily for you, Mrs. Blufton, I have a wonderful: to tnake room for my increasing corpulency. And the Club laugh at me, 
command over my feelings—and, badly as you treat me, I love you, Jane. and call me Falstafl. Now, the very mention of that name should remind 
Don’t come this way !—keep your own side of the bed, and keep your face you of what thet glorious old knight said—that nothing swells a man up 
this way! When we came in to-day, instead of meeting my friends with @ like grief! Yes,I am dying of grief and of a broken heart; and when 
smile, you actually looked like you were seared to death, and at dinner you your poor husband is in his grave, then, Mrs. Blofton, you will wish you 
hardly held up your head! My friend, Tom Bluster—(did you not notice pad got an anlimited order from your father, and bought me that suit of 
him ?)—glanced his powerful eye around, and seemed to say, * Blufton, || clothes! Or what would you think, if lam driven by grief to commit sui- 
pity you!” My dear Jane—/er you are still dear to me as my heart’s blood ¢jde? -O' how would you feel, to come home some Sunday from church 
—don't turn over this way! Your husband's bosom is not ready now to re-| and find your own Blufton weltering in his blood on the floor, with his 
ceive you. Are you not eshatmed of yourself, as a wife, to make your hus-| throat cut from ear to ear; the children screaming and rolling about their 
band an object of pity—pit—y pit— , _ lear pa’s dead bedy, bloodying their nice Sunday clothes dreadfully! Mrs 
Here Mr. Blufton turned over—fetched one snort like a horse swimming ghufton, you had better write to your old father for another order. And 
—and then was fast asleep, snoring like a steam engine. Jane slipped her} then just reflect upon the consequences, the awfal consequences which may 
beautiful little arm around the huge body ef her husband—wept bitterly) follow such a case of suicide! Have you thought about them? Listen to 
for a moment—shrunk back quietly—said her prayers, in which her dear me. Let your mind’s eve trace the picture | will present to you, down 
husband was emphatically remembered—-and she slept the sleep of inno- through the vista of future ages, and shudder! Listen! Imagine your 
need 


cence and piety. husband to have committed suicide. I fear it must come to that—I 
oe . _.. not add, on account of your conduct. Little Tom grows up to be a man, 
Mrs. Blufton had been summoned to the sick bed of her mather, and staid and has a family—two sons and some daughters. Some blackguard throws 
away all night. | it into Tom’s teeth that his vixen of a mother had driven her husband to 


Wife! wife, | say! Mrs. Blufton! you can’t be asleep already. You suicide. Tom cannot stand that! No man or woman can stand an insult 
were up all night, were you, and can't keep your eyes open? Upon iny toa mother, Tom kills him, and, of course—Tom is hung! Tom’s two 
word! that is treating your husband with respect! Well, Ul open your) sons grow up, und each of them has two sons. Now keep count. Tom’s 
eyes upon one subject! Jane Blufton, there is such a thing as getting » sons are reproached with the ignominious death of their father—each of 
divorce in this country. Does that wake you up? Here I was last night, them kills a man, and each of them is gibbetted! How many is that killed 
the live long night, alone and solitary—extremely uneasy, of course; for | and hung?—keep count. Their four sons grow up; have each two again 
could not, for the soul of me, imagine what kept you away—and little Tom —these four kill each his man, and is hung! By heavens! the thing 
cried for nearly halfan hour for his mother, before he could be quieted.) on in geometrical progression! It will devastate the world! And on 
Mrs. Blutton, a sweet night you made me have of it! You sent a servant, account of your treatment of me, Mrs. Blufton. You will be the authoness 
you say, to inform me thai your dear old mother was dangerously ill, oi greater mischiet than old grandmother Eve herself. Are you not fright- 
and you could not leave her? <A pretty story that! ‘The servant did not) ened to death at this picture? Oh, Mrs. Blufton, Mrs. Blutton, it is awful? 
get here till almost two hours after dark, and then I was fast — The | wonder if unmarried men can form an idea of the sufferings of husbands 
children, very properly, declined having me waked. I wish, Mrs. Blufton, —lying in their beds with such horrid views of futurity—agonized with the 


you were as attentive to my comfort as those children. They take after me, contemplation of death, by the corpulency of grief, or the shocking alter- 
thank heaven, and know their duty. And here I lay fast asleep, all the native of bloody suicide! It is awful ! 

live long night, as I said, lonely and anxious, knowing no more what kept And in a moment he was snoring sound asleep. Jane, this time, could 
you away than the man in the moon. Jane Blufton, are you not ready a not help laughing, though her eyes had the remains of tears in them. 


acknowledge that you are a most provoking woman! And it was your | 


‘ 
‘ 
| 
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Mace Perrormers or Femace Cuaracters —Women came permanently ** The husband mourned sincerely for his wife; but, when the customary 
on the stage in England in the year 1660. But our theatres w ere not supplied period of mourning had expired, it was not difficult for him to endeavor to 
at once ; and Killigrew was occasionally compelled to put Ayuaston in peut fulfil her last prayer. He went to the still unmarried, the still beloved An- 
coats to complete a cast. Downes, the vld promptor at the duke’s, and the na, and told her the wish of his late wife, and his own. And she answer- 
author of a very entertaining tract, called Roscius Anglicanus, commends ed, * Thou art still as dear to me as formerly, and willingly would I be thy 
Kynaston as a complete female stage beauty, and edds, * that it has since been wife, but | fear for thy children, I fear that | would not be tothem such a mo- 
disputable among the judicious, whether any woman that succeeded hom so ther that I could answer it to my conscience and to the dead, and that 
sensibly touched the audience as he ; * and Pepys. who saw him in The Loyal, would make thee dissatisfied with me,” j 
Subject, of Beaumont and Fletcher, says, that he made the loveliest lady he! ‘* And by that reply Anna stood fast, spite of all the arguments of love 
ever saw in his life. ‘In a word,” says Cibber, * Kynaston, at that time, was| and reason that were employed to move her. 
so beautiful a youth, that the ladies of quality prided themselves in taking him)“ (Quite distracted came the young man one day to me, and implored my 
with them in their coaches to Hyde park, in his theatrical habit, after the play | Counsel, and begged me to talk with the girl, and to endeavor to persuade 
Of this truch, | had the curiosity to inqutre, and had it contirmed from his own her to become his wife. , Leth 
mouth in his advanced age And, indeed, to the la t of him, hishandsomeness,  ** * To seek to nersuade her I cannot promise thee, I said, ‘ for in so sol- 
was very little abated ; even at past sixty, his teeth were al sound, white, and ¢™mn an affair a woman should make her resolve in freedom ; but speak with 
even, as one would wish to see ina reigning toast of twenty.’ The mdiculous her I will, and tell her what I think and advise in the matter.’ I sent to 
oneune to which managers of theatres were driven, at 4 time when female per the young woman, talked with her of her future duties, and succeeded in 
formers were new upon the stage, is well illustr-ted in as ory of King Charles Pactlying her all too sensitive conscience. Seon afterwards I had the plea- 
I!, and the master of a company of actors,—T Killigrew, perhaps; for the *Ure of uniting the two lovers. Be. 
story savours a good deal of Tom's f-cetious manner. The king, it appears A tew years afterwards | came on an official journey into the district 

ory edy a little before his usual time, and before the players were where they resided. It was a dark autumn evening, and cold and dull 
had come to a ‘e y w tired, at leugth, of waiting, and sent to know the without. But when I entered their room, the fire blazed cheerily, and in 
pom A onthe delay” The master of the company came to the box, and its light on the floor played four children, full ot pleasure. Husband and 


rife arose to meet the enterer, bot, when they recognised me again, they 
their delay would be the true one, fairly ain, they 
rightly judging that the best excuse fe ; - became deeply moved, and began to weep. ‘* Ask her, ask her,’ said the 


told his majesty that the queen re — on a rd a husband, and pointed to the wife, ‘ whether she be not satisfied with me >" 
accepted the excuse, which served to dive 4 ¥) But I did not ask her; [ saw warm and happy tears already speaking,” 
to appear —Fraser. Fredrika Bremer. 
Scutrrure tx Rowe —After the subjection of Greece by the Roman The “ Electric Gun.” —Some very interesting experiments were exhib- 
arms, the sculptors left the scene of the former glory of the arts, and were ited on Friday, in the presence of Sir J. Cockburn, several military officers, 
driven to seek employment among their conquerors. Sculpture had doubtiess) and scientific men, in a large plot of ground on the sonth side of King street, 
existed in Italy, and even in Rome. long before the influx of Greek artists ; Westminster, lately cleared tor building, with an electric gun, the invention 
but it does not appear that Rome bad any native sculptors capable of produc. of Mr. Beningfield, who has lately arrived in London from Jersey, where 
ing such works as were required. They had recourse to their more intelligent the gun was constructed, The gun, a barrel for discharging bullets or balls 
and refined neighbours, the Evruscans, for their sculpture. The celebrated five-eizhts of an inch diameter, is placed over the body of the machine by 
bronze statue of the Wolf, still preserved in the capitol, is doubtless an Etrus- which the propelling power is generated, and the whole runs upon a car- 
cay work. This is one of the most interesting monuments known, whether riage with apair of Wheels, weighing altogether halt a ton, and calculated to 
considered historically, or as an example of ancient art of a peculiar character be drawn by one horse »t the rate of eight or ten miles an hour; when in 
Equestrian statues are said to have been erected in Rome in honour of Camilius Position, a third weel is attached, by which it traverses with ease and stea- 
and Manius, after their successes against the Latin-, in 350 8. ; and one of diness. The engineer ts enabled to take a true aim, the barrel having a sight 
the illustrious houses of the Fabii arquired the epithet of * Pictor,” from his similor to a rifle. The barrel is sapplied with balls by two chambers, one 
> il in and devotiun to painting He decorated with his own productions the fixed and the other movable. ‘This last may be made large enough to con- 
‘Temple of Health, in Rome. This was in the third century before Christ fain an immense number of balls. It is caleulated that 1000 balls or more 
At this date also, meutiun’is made of a bronze statue of Apollo, made out o Can be discharged a minute, the vollies being shot off in almost Comaanes 
the spoils of the Samnites. t was not till after the conquest of Greece, and) OF Constant succession, the stationary chamber supplying the barrel. The 
the arrival of the enormous collection of works of art brought as plunder and ©XPeriments of yesterday fully carried out all the inventor professed to do. 
spoil to grace the triumph of the conquerors on their return to Rome, that [he bullets were driven through a thick plank, and afterwards completely 
ipture began to attract any marked attention there. Syracuse yielded up flattened on an iron target. Those directed against a target without the in- 
eculptu ¢ fi b vests of Marcellus ; Cornth had been stripped 'eTVention of the planking were literally beaten to atoms, and in a manner 
is treasures of art rie ’ —— aad oiennain had largel sient plastered on the boards placed on the sides of the target, which received the 
to enrich the It became as they flew offat angles from the iron, The force far exceeded 
t 


- . what ci , » by any military engine of equal calibre, in which gunpew- 
ion ; xlern times are indebt vhat can be done by an) eng ! 
a fas to form collections ; and to this caprice modern times are indebted der is employed as the propelling power. A three inch board, at 20 yards 


fur the preservation of some of the finest productions of Greek art.—Mr distance, was completely shattered through with the bullets, as if the cen- 
Westmacott’s Lectures. < pat trebit and drill of a carpenter had been employed ; and the rapidity and 
CHEAP TRIPS ROUND THE WORLD precision of aim were extraordinary, For clearing a breach or sweeping a 
The rapidity with which locowotiun is now carried on has led, we believe. tosse such an engine must be most tremendously destructive. ‘The cost of 
to a project for a cheap trip round the world, that is to take place m the course keeping this gun in repair, and for using it, is very much beneath the cost 
of the ensuing summer. We presume there wil! be hand books for the travel. which must be employed to bring into operation any other equally effica- 
lers who start on this expedition : and a little brochure, to be called—“ Every cious mode of discharging thousands of balls. ‘The invention is not secur- 
Man his own Columbus,” would not be inappropriate. ; ed by patent, and therefore, the inventor did not communicate the secret of 
We have not yet heard the particulars of the mtended cheap excursion ; bu! his instruzent, or the nature of the power emploved. It may be said, how- 
as itis to be * round the world,” the party will prbably start from London) ever, that the propelling power is produced, not by steam, but by the ap- 
Bridge, go along by Blackwal!, Greenwich, Gravesend ; and having gone fairly plication of gasses exploded by galvanic electricity. —Times 
round the world, will come down the other way, through Putney bridge, and so 4 Hint to the Lords.—There has been a deal of talk in the House of 
on, by Battersea and Vauxhall, to the Old Swan Pier, where the fourpenny Commons about some new marine glue, which is so adhesive, that when 
boats lie at anchorage. two things have been joined together by it, it is impossible to separate them. 
For our own parts, we should prefer stopping at home, and letting the world !f it were made into lip-salve, what a friendly present it would be to Lord 
go round us, to going round the world ; but taste is everytuing. It would not be Brougham ! 
a bad spec. to send up a monster balloon, with a good supply of provisions, to Preparations have commence in the square of the cathedral, Bonn, for the 
accommodate a party that might be desirous of remaining stationary in the ai erection of the statue of Beethoven, aud the grand musical festival with which 
to witness the world’s going round ; and the earth's revolution being complete, it iv to be inaugurated in July uext. 
the party could pop down again on tothe very spot they had started frum. 


This would enable one to see quite as much of the world as if one went round . ’ : 
it, and the trouble would of course be nothing in comparison. The treat would Cricketers Chronicle. 
be similar to that of apy a grand moving panorama, which is much bei THE MARYLEBONE CLUB. 
ter than running from one end to the other of a tremendous picture in ordes, ALTERATIONS IN THE LAWS OF CRICERT. 


a ae a as - a the cheap trip round the world, is per We give below, trom “ Bell’s Life in London,” the alterations in the 
mong the prom: vantages Laws of Cricket. as adopte 2 C - 

petual p- Rem. ; but how the projectors intend to manage this part of the busi _/#Ws of Cricket, as adopted by the Marylebone Club at their regular meet 

hess we are quite at a loss to conjecture, unless they take a cargo of summer !!<0n the 2d June last. 

weather out with them. Where the article isto come from we really dow t | On Monday, June 2d, the general meeting of the Marylebone Club was held 

know, for the summer has been so long due that it appears to be keeping out inthe Pavilion, and numerously attended There was 4 lung discussion, which 


of the way to avoid its creditors. Punch. | it is not necessary toenter into, as the alterations in the laws as at first proposed 
A DALECARLIAN LOVE STORY. 


| were agreed to. are as iollows :— 
** And now for a little love story ! | Proposed by Sir John Bayley, Bart., and seconded by Lord Charles Russell, 
4 young farmer loved, at the same time, two young women, and, though The bail law 4 
strange enough, loved both with—as nearly as possible—the same affection, | b © Dail must be bowled, not thrown or jerked, and the hand must not be 
and they, both of them, warmly returned his passion. But one of them, ®Ve the shoulder in delivery ; and whenever the buwler shall so closely in- 
showed for him an almost boundless devotion: and, perhaps this might be| fringe on this rule in either of the above particulars as to make it difficult for 
the cause, that at once, with a more determined sentiment, he turned to- ‘be umpire at the bowler's wicket to judge whether the ball has been delivered 
wards the other; but she answered him ‘I will not be married amid the awe me ao the meaning of this rule or not, the umpire shall call 
i , and it is now thy duty to wed Kerstin. ‘To me,|‘-¥9 ball.’ ”—Carried. 
must part.’ | Proposed by the Hon F. Ponsonby, and seconded by Kynaston, Esq, that 
“What a field would there have been here for the French romantic !)| , the following law be substitu ed for the twelfth, 
What agony, ravings, explosions, and explications without end! Here had“ If the bowler shall tuss the bail over the striker’s head, or bowl it so wide 
been sacrifices and poisonings, and, at last, three corpses. But how simply thet in the opinion of the umpire it shall not be fairly within the reach of the 
did the genius of the Dal people resolve this knotty point! batsman, he shall adjudye one run to the parties receiving the innings, either 
“The young man obeyed the exhortations of the serious damsel, obeyed with or without an appeal, which shall be put down to the score of wide 
that of duty, he married Kerstin; and, as they were both truly good and |balls ; such ball shall not be reckoned as one of the four balls. but if the bats- 
excellent people, they were happy together. They lived happily together man shall by any means bring himself within reach of the ball the run shall not 
for four years, and had three children. when the wife died. But as she lay} jbe adjudged.""—Carried. 
on her-death-bed she said to her husband, ‘ I would ask one thing of thee, |Proposed by Lord Charles Russell, and seconded by the Hon. F. Ponsonby, 


and that is, that thou, after my death, wilt marry Anna, who once, and is that the following addition be made to the 37th law :-— 
still, dear to thee, and who, I know, still loves thee, and that thou makest| “ The umpires shall change wickets after each party has had one innings.” — 
no other the mother of my children,’ | Carried. 


] 
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the Cambridge University, when, for the first time, the new rules were put 


in force. The following report of the match, from Bell’s Life, will in con- 


On the ath June, the above named Club played their return match with)|Mr. Wroth one wide. Marylebone thus won by seven wickets. The following 


lis Lue score 
UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


sequence be exceedingly interesting to our Cricket readers :-— rs Rippingail, Esq.,b Hillyer... 0 c. Lillywhite, b. Hillyer......... 4 
MARYLEBONE V. UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. O. Pell, Esq., b. Hillyer... .. ~ 16 

The return match between the Marylebone Clab and the Undergraduates 0 Hon. F. Grimston, b. Lillywhite... 2». Hillyer............2--..-002 0 
the University of Cambridge commenced on Monday, June 9,at Lord's Ground, A. M. Hoare, Esq.,b Lillywhite... b. 5 
and drew together a numerous and fashionable company. J. Nicholson, Esq , c. Lillywhite, b. 

The Marylebone having won the toss, went in first. the Hon. R. Grimstone | Hillyer...............-.-... @ ¢. Bennett, b. Lillywhite........ 4 
and Lillywhite placing themselves at the wickets, and Messrs. Hughes and Dowell. Esq., b. Hillyer...... 
Rippingal! bowling There appeared to be a full devermination to put a stop Long, Esq.,b Lillywhite. .... 9 b. Hillyer. 3 
to the high delivery of the ball, the first two bowled by Mr. Hughes being de- (Care, Esq.,b Hillyer...... 
clared “ no balls,” the band being above the shoulder. Mr. Grimston in the Ottley, Esq, b Hillyer... .. 18 
first over made a fine hit from a ball sent in by Mr. Hughes, for which he ob- id. Wroth, Esq , b. Hillyer... 2... > Rene 
tained four rans. Mr Rippingall bowled the next over, and no addition to the ©. Haghes, Esq., c. Grinston, b. 
score wasmade. Ja the next, Mr. Hughes was again twice no balled,” and | 
« wides” were also called. Mr. Rippingall had likewise the fe/icity of having Lee, 


siz no balls attached to his name, he having gone over the line of demarcation 
in the delivery, and Mr. Hughes bowled the like number before he could get his 


hand low enough. the score consequently being much augmented, Mr. Grimston | 
and Lillywhite in the internm getting a few runs. The latter was ultimately 


caught at the cover point by Oitey, tor a score of seven, in which were a three 


and atwo. Mr. George, who succeeded the little man,” began with three 


singles, and then marked a two, the bowling having been got right and steady 


MARYLEBONE CLUB.—rirst innines. 


Hon. R. Grimston, b. Rippingall................... 25 
Lillywhite, c. Ottey, b. Rippingall.................. 7 


Mr. Grimston cuntinued to get the ball away, and run up ascore of 25, mark- A. K. George, Esq, b. 9 
ing two fours. a three, a two, and the rest single runs ; two wickets down for Hillyer, c. Grimston, b. ES eee ll 
56 runs. Hillyer took the houourable gentleman's place and began with a one, | I’ Bulwer, Esq.. 
Mr. George following it up with two more singles and a two, when he was | G. T. Vigne, Esq., b. 9 

HR. Barker, Esq, hit wicket, b. Hughes.......... 0 


bowled by Mr. Hughes. Mr. T. Bulwer came wext, and was bowled the first | 
ball by Rippingall, making way for Mr. G. T. Vigue, who made a three the | 


second ball to the off. Hillyer then scored 4 two, a single, and a square hit 


to the leg, the ball s'riking the wall, for which he ran four. He also hit the W. A. Bennett, Esq., not out.......... 22.0... ae 
ball again away to the leg and made three, but in the next over he was caught | B, Mille, Ben. b. Wanthis. cnoccccccccocccccesocess © 
out by the Hon. F. Grimston, the wicket keeper. Mr. R. Barker now showed. | W. Franks, Esq., b. Rippingall.... 2... 22. 
and in attempting to strike the second ball delivered to him, he bit his wicket , | Titesnetten hie eo-ceneecsenpemeenensan 


66 runs and six wickets down. Mr. E. Hartopp was next in succession and 
got a run the first ball, and Mr. Vigne scored two singles and a two, when Mr 
Wroth,who was put on at Mr. Hughes, end, lowered his stumps ; seven wickets 
down for 90 runs. After dinner Mr. C. Morse jomed Mr. Hartopp, and was 
bowled out by Mr. Wroth without altering the score. Mr W. A Bennett 
then put in an appearance and soon lost his partner, Mr. Hartopp, whose wicket 
was also lowered by Mr. Wroth ; nine wickets and 94 rens. On Mr B Mille 
occupying the vacancy he was called upon to retire at the first ball, by Mr 


Wroth. Mr. W. Franks came in last, and he and Mr. Bennett showed good | 


play, running up the scure to 109, before Mr Franks was bowled by Mr. Rip 
pingall, this score consisting of athree, two twos and singles. Mr. Bennett 
obtained six ones and carried out his bat. Mr. Hughes bowled in this innings 
6 wide and 7 no balls, Me: Rippingall 7 no balls, and Mr Wroth 2 wide The 
University gentiemen commenced their imoings by sending in Mr. Rippingall 
and Mr. Pell, the bowlers arrayed against them bemg Hillyer and Lillywhite, 
and the former repped up Mr. Rippingall’s stumps the first ball, and the Hon. 


F. Grimston succeeded to the vacancy, who obtained two singles, when the | 


ball hit his leg and ran into the wicket. Mr. Hoare came next aud was also 
quickly disposed of, Messrs. Dowell aud Long making a good stand, the for- 
mer scoring a three and four singles, and the latter one five and four ones, the 
innings amounting to 28, thus being in a minority of 81. It was agreed that 
the University should foliow their mnings,and Mr. F. Grimston and Mr Hughes 
proceeded to the wickets, the former being bowled by Hillyer the first over, 
making way for Mr. Dowell, who soon lost the assistance of Mr. Hughes. who 
was run out also without scoring. W. Long then went to the wicket and made 


atwo and a single, when Hillyer found out the way to the timber yard ; three | 


wickets down and six runs. Mr. Hoare nuw took in his bat, when Mr. Dowell 
made a beautiful hit for three and then a two. Mr. Hoare followed the exam 
ple and marked a three, aud having added two sing’es, was bowled by Hillyer , 
four wickets and 13 rans Mr Wroth, on handling the bat soon began hitting 
in earnest and marked two fours amid much cheering. Mr. Dowell made an 
other good hit for four, but after adding a single run to his score he was ran 


out,much to the chagrin of his party,for the score was being rapidly increased ; | 


tive wickets for 30 runs. Mr. Nicholson then appeared, aud made one run, 
Mr. Wroth a three, and the next ball a five [cries of * bravo,” from all parts ot 
the field.} Mr. Nicholson afterwards scored a three by a good hit, when he 
was caught by Lilly in the slip from Hillyer ; six wicketsdown, 47 runs. Mr 
C. O. Pell followed, and Mr. Wroih made another beautiful but from Lilly, aod 
got three, and the next ball a two, when Lillywhite gave him wotice to quit ; 
seven wickets, and 52 runs) Mr. Currie filled the vacancy, and Mr. Pell let 
out at a ball from Hillyer, and made 6 runs, for which he was loudly cheered, 
and from the next bail scoring 5 His frends were i ecstacy, especially in 
the next over, in which he got three from Lilly. At this time the game be- 
gan w be alive, but in the next over Hillyer succeeded in disturbing his wicket , 
eight wickets, and 68 runs. Mr. Ottey took Mr, Peil’s place, and, after a few 
balis, “ time '’ was called ; the score amounting to 72 runs, aud three wickets 
to go down, 

On Tuesday Mr. Currie and Mr. Ottey came to the wickets, and began play- 
ing splendidly at both ends, getting twos and threes ; but at length Mr. O:tey 
played a ball from Lilly a short distance, and Mr. Carne left his wicket for a 
run, when Lilly fielded the ball, and threw it at the wicket, which it lowered , 
nine wickets, and 90 runs Mr. Rippingall followed, scored a two and two 
singles, and was then caught by Lilly at the slip ; ten wickets for 95 ruvs. Mr 
Lee was the last in, and Mr. Ottey now made a beautiful hit for three, and two 
singles, when Mr. Lee was bowled by Hillyer ; this inuimg amounted to 100, 
being 19 ahead. The fullowing gentlemen certainly played in first-rate style : 
Mr. Ottey, who carried out his bat, scored one three, three twos, and the rest 


single ; in all 15. Mr. Wroth one five, two fours, two threes, and singles, | 


amount to 23; Mr. Pell one six. one five, one three, and two singles— 
in all 16; Mr. Currie, ove three, th ee twos, and three singles, Mr Dowell, « 
four, a three, a two, and three ones. Marylebone had 20 to get to wim, and 
they sent in Mr Vigne and Mr. Bennett. Mr. Vigne was cauglt by Currie 
from Mr. Wroth the first bail, and Mr. C, Morse next took his place. Mr. Ben- 
nett got two, and was stuinped by Grimstone ; two wickets down for 6 runs. 
Mr. Bulwer followed, and got one; when he was bowled by Wroth ; three 
wickets for 10 rans. The Hon. R. Grimston came next, and he and Mr. Morse 


lu the Second Innings of Marylebone, the Hon. KR Grimston scored 5 (nct 
jout), Mr. Bulwer 1 (b Wroth), Mr. Vigne 0 (c. Currie, b. Wroth), Mr. 
~~ a out), Mr. Bennett 2 (c. Grimston, b. Wroth) ; bye 1, wide bails 
2—total 20. 


i Exchange «t New York on London, at 60 days, 92 a 10 per cent. prem. 
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| The Session of the British Parliament must now be drawing to its close, and 
‘the reflection that it is so will have begun to agitate the miod of many a repre- 
sentative of an active constituency. There have been extensive clashings of 
opinion in the public mind,—not the less for most of them being of cither a 
\purely speculative nature, or at least of such kind as did not admit of full 
practical demonstration concerning their merits. Not the least among these, 
\are the Irish measures of the session, which by some are considered as the con- 
jsummation of wisdom, benevylence, justice, and the spirit of amity, whilst by 
others they are denounced as subversive of all order, and as undermining both 
the constitution and the religion of the state; by some the leaders and the 
|movers have been viewed as sazactous, liberal-minded, peace-loving legislators, 
whilst by others they are upbraided as trucklers to mob rule, patebers-up of 
|womentary tranquillity, encouragers of vulgar brawling, and backsliders from 
their own professed princ’ples. Time, we presume, and no very long time 
venther, will solve the mystery, but for ourselves we have no very gloomy fore- 
‘bodings thereon. ‘To any who will resolve upon casting off the fetters of pre- 
‘judice before entering into a retrospection of what has been done, it must, we 
‘think, appear that all lias been characterized by a spirit of liberality exactly in 
lkeeping with the age in which it is exercised. 

| It cannot be denied that Ireland had at one time much to complain of, for at 
‘all times since the invited conquest of that island, and her incorporation as an 
integral portion of the British dominions. she iad been treated Jess like a sister, 
‘and more like a servant. Volatile spirits and inflammatory leaders may have 
been somewhat to blame for this, and too often the English trips across the 
Irish channel were rather for the purpose of putting duwn insurrections and 
tumnults, than for the enjoyment of Irish hospitality, and never until our own 
umes has t happened that the English monarch passed over to Erin in friendly 
purpose aud object ; but ere this be too strongly condemned, the Aistory of Eng- 
land, political and religious, has to be considered, and it will be found that 
strong palliations, if not ample excuses, can be made for the apparent neglect ; 
and honest-hearted and properly educated Irishmen will now be more inclined 
to hail the period at length arrived, than to be bitter in their reflections upon 
what has been unhappily too long prevented. 

Now no one better knows the history of his country, its relations with Eng- 
land, the habits and feelings of both Englishmen and Irishmen, in themselves 
‘as well as towards each other, and the various matters which have affected 
them in the stream of time from the period of the Second Henry to the present, 
than Mr. O'Connell ; and knowing it so well, and by education so able to dis- 
‘entangle that history, and the acts contained in it, from the prejudices which 
ignorance and bigotry have thrown around it, it is on this account that we dis | 


Ate. -.= 


rubbed all the runs off. Mr. Morse getting one three, two twos, two singles, |pue his claim to political integrily. There is much to be forgiven by both 
- Rippingall bowled one wide, and |[reland aud England ; the former has had some hard—very hard usage—but 


and Mr, Grimstone two twos and a one. 


J 
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tor a little she brought on herself; the latter has at various times been a se a clear knowledge of the Principles of music, and that the pupi!s shall under. 
vere ruler to her, but a press of circumstances and the condion of mankind at stand the constituent parts, and the necessary musical terms, so that in the 
those junctures, offer some excuse for it. The hard rule of Koman Catholic subsequent practical lessous they shall be able to apply them properly and ad- 
ascendency, and the mischiefs arising from the government of the Stuarts, vantageously ; that the pupils ere remarkably familiar with the diatonic, the 
were not easily to he forgotten ; and England, having at length rid herself of minor, and the chromatic scales, both ascending and descending ; that they 
both, took, perhaps, steps more severe than would now be admitted to justifica are well practised in solfeggio, and upon any extempore exercise being placed 
tion, to keep onder both the Catholic chorch and its supporters. Grant all before them, they can generally sol fa it promptly and correctly ; that the pu- 
this :—yet we know that the over-severity was quickly seeo, penalties were pils have likewise been well taught the relative proportions in the length of 
seldom levied, connivances were as barefaced as was ever the admission of notes, and may be said to understand time more then ordinarily well, that 
Opiom into China, the penal laws became relaxed, then abrogated altoge:ber, in general questions upon what may properly be called Musical Grammar, they 
and the hitherto believed noxious principle of Romanism in British Legislature are, for the most part, familiar to a very satisfactory degree ; and that in the 
was announced to have either lost i's virus, or to have become under control. exercises of the Solfeggio, they were well ‘ried :n distances, sometimes striking 
Acts, plane, schemes, fur the good of Ireland, have been in constant agitation, with their voices a 7th from ihe Key note, from thence to a sharp 4th, then to 
during the present century. An English King at length passed over to the a 6th, from that perhaps to a flat 3d, and from thence to a 9th, just as they 
Irisn metropolis, as to an Integral part of his Dominions, wes received there were required, and always with surprising precision, as was verified by the 
with acclamations, was treaied with the greatest hospitality, and gave promise several notes required being struck on the a after their utterance by the 
of attention to Irish interests, which the latter part of his reign fulfilled. His pupils. 
successors have pursued the same liberal and attentive course, and we are free, “* The general compaes of the pupils is nearly two octaves, ranging from A 
to believe that if Mr. O’Conne}l bad never been born, Ireland would neverthe | below the staff to A above the stafl, but there were some few who were a littie 
less have had her full share of the consideration of the Legislature It might husky in the former, and others slightly flat inthe latter. Jn all the matters to 
not, perhaps, have been precisely in the order that has taken place in the course, which we have here alluded the pupils were well exercised, and the number of 
of the last few years’ agitation. but might have been equally beneficial, more extempore passages on the black-board, as well as the variety of keys, poth 
deliberately done, and would not have drawn hundreds of thousands from the, major and minor, gave proof that what the pupils have acquired they have 
pockets of the poor, to swell the estates and minister to the extravagances of learned permanently ; they had also learvt a tasteful application of the swell 
one family. and the sinking of tone, agreeably to the proper terms or marks, and of the ac- 
_ The main ostensible object of the Agitator—that of Repeai—be never be- celeration and the retardation of time under the proper assigned circumstances. 
lieved in; it was a stalking horse which answered his purpose with the multi- {nm short the attainments of the pupils im the points here recited, and under 
tude, but had no reality in his private thoughts He would indeed have been) the discipline and method of Mr. Root, are worthy of all commendation. 
the Friend of Ire'and, by keeping up a sort of excitement, to the end that her =“ The Committee, however. would here take the liberty to remark that these 
cause and her interests should not be slumbered over, but we have too good an things, althongh forming an admirable and substantial basis on which to found 
opinion of his perceptions and strong sense, to believe that he could overturn «musical excelience, are yet no more than the basis The foundation of a mag- 
the Constitution entered into at the commencement of the nmeteenth century , nificent edifice, the root uf a bean ifal tree, and the principles of an art, are all be- 
neath the surface, and no parts of them are ebtrusively visible ; it isthe growth 

RUTGER’S FEMALE INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. or superstructure, the effect on the eye, ear, or understanding, which is the 

We are never more gratified than in having opportunity to say or do sume- to paid and in fact is 
a's : object require e pupils have thus far acquired important means, but have 
pular education ; hence, a summons or an invitation to an academical examina- jjcaie particulars, which are not redueible to rule, and which require minute 
tion meets with prompt attention from us in the hope that upon each occasion attention and instruction to each particular individual ; there are even points 
there may be some new development of an educational principle, or some far- Which may be definable by musical law, but which can oeither be fully carried 
ther improvement in matiers already in practice. out, whilst teaching masses of pupils, nor when violated, can always be detect- 


™ ed in the individual by the teacher. One or two instances of these may be 
It was our good fortune to be present at the Sixth Annual Commencement given. In the solfeggio of the scales by the whole class, there were generally 


of the Institute above named, on Friday the 11th inst., after having personally 4 few weak voices which, nea:ly at the top of the run, aod particularly if the 
and with a respected colleague examined one Department of it, a few days exercise was up and down ayain, were flat; the dissonance was perceptible, 
before, for the purpose of reporting thereon. And rarely indeed have we de-, %! the offenders, ainongst so many, could not be clearly ascertained, conse- 


: : : ; | quently could only be corrected by some genera! ubse: vation, of which the im- 
rived more sensible gratification or interest than upon the oecasion to which We Jerfect singer would be perhaps the last to be conscious and to profit by ; yet 


allude. There was not it is true, an exhibition of all the pride of human learn-' (he general law in music, that each tone and semitone shall be precisely in uni- 
ing, there were not Theses and Disquisitions upon profound subjects, nor were, son with every other tone or semitone of the same name, but more grave than 
there displays of lofty oratory ; there were not the imposing ceremonies ul con-) 'h€ octave above it,or more acate than the octave below it, is plain and precise 
ferring academical degrees and titles, to be appended to the names and to serve enough Thus, therefore, that important consiuent of good music, whether 


. . 1 t be f d ito a habit, exce 
as prima facie assurances of literary or scientific talent; but there was that) a 


which must come home to the heart of every anxious parent and true citizen, vestowed upon the individual pupil. Approxumation to truth, among masses, 
that here was an Institution for the careful, sound, moral education of those, may he made bat only by che greatest and most painful solicitaude. Again, 
who are to be mothe-s of the next generation, and the first and mos/ important on points connecied with principles and 
teachers of the citizens of the State,—-of those who are not only to impart the dressed to the whole class here and it 1s expected that all shou rp on meget 
liest j ’ re ; form th me neously. In most cases they were su answered, and gave great satisfaction to 
ear post metruction to, but are also m a great measure to form ‘he tempers. d's he Committee ; but sometimes the answera were more or less thin and scat- 
positions, habits, affections, and desires of their offspring. Hence whilst ad- tered, and it was impossible to ascertain precisely who were the defaulters. 
miring the grace, modesty, talent, and ingenuous expression prevailing in the, Nevertheless, the system dors form a secure basis, upon which an admirable 
concourse of nearly five hundred interesting young females, the imagination “"¥cture may be reared ; the pupils are at least made fully competent to sing 


hos d a fall quarter of t fb music” and choral compositions” correctly, and at sight ; and that they 
rushes forward a full quarter of a century and indulges in anticipations of bene- may atiain to performances of greater difficulty and delicacy, the Committee 


fit to a generation yet unborn. were abe to satisfy themselves by more than one example taken from the pu- 
The education of the pupils at this Institute is on the subjects of the Gram-, pils, in which a very commendable proficiency in voecalism was manifested. 
mar and Literature of their own language, the French language, Penmanship, | The Commuttee had not opportunity to know what is the arrangement and or- 
“g | derof musical tuition in the Justitution, but they perceived enough to feel as- 


Arithmetic, Mathemat es, Geography, the Principles of Astronomy, Drawing, ,. 04 that, besides the teaching in classes, there are portious of time dedicated 
and Painting, Music, Plain and Fancy Needle work, and other ornamental oc- .y individual improvement. 
cupations, thus preparing them to become good housewives and sensible wo. ‘The Committee cannot conclude without expressing the gratification they 
men, by judiciously attending to the uéale du/ci of social life. Premiums are ‘ave experienced at the general condition of this department , and they con- 
conferred in every department save that of Music, this last being taught in gratulate the Trustees upon the praiseworthy and successfal perseverance with 
: Bee which musie—particularly vocal music—is sustained here as an integral portion 
classes, there is no individual specimen of excellence exlibited so as tu found + general education. An important portion it is indeed, calculated greatly to 
aclaim vpon. In the department of literary composition there are three divi- improve the physique of the papils, to be an elegant and rational domestic re- 
sions, aed the composition approved by the Committee of each several d.vision reation and amusement, to affect favorably the feelings, the sentiments, and 
was read aloud We cordially admit that the style of cach was highly com the babits, to elevate the ideas and refine the judgment. and to enable reason- 


mendable, although the matter was occasionally such as was of a ** hot-bed’ jable and grateful beings to join in more lofty and heartfelt strains, in the wor- 
Ship and f their beneficent Creator. 
produce. We fancied we could perceive also the difficulty and delicacy which F. C. Tucxer, 


encumbered the committees in awarding prizes, even though they knew not to |New York, July 11, 1845. A. D. Parerson, 
whom, for fear of hurting the feelings of those who were not so fortunate asto ‘Te the Trustees of the Rutger's Female Institute, New York 
succeed. Happily in one department there was not a prize to award, and we 


‘the study, or the crowded city, are hastening to the shores of the ocean, tothe 
“4 green fields and deep forests of a country life, or to the stupendous curiosities 
sibly endeavoor to iljustrate the gocd and evil of it, at present it wou!d be wide directions Among 
from our purpose ; bot most cordially do we wish success tv an Institution the conspicuous position; they consist of whaf may well be called shoals of tra- 
ote h |/vellers, the larger portion of whom fill the cars of the Great Western Railroad 
y pe y out, as we have per with the intent to view and contemplate the great and sublime Niagara, the 
ceived here. ‘wonder of a world. We are not about to expatiate on this magnificent scene ; 
As our Report on Music here is almost a consideration of Music in the ab ten thousand pens have been more effectively engaged thereon than ours » 
stract which we should be glad to see acted upon in other places as well as at the. likely to be, and besides a Newspaper Rhapsody is generally a very ‘* tin pot 


é ‘on ; te for 
“ Rutger’s Female Institute,” we take the liberty to give a copy of it, pe effus:on ; but we may enable a stray traveller to get into the proper route fo 
follows : 


| seeing it to the greatest advantage, and we are the rather induced to try it, as 
a friend has recently returned here who has followed our advice and admits its 


Committee. 


This is the season when all who car. excape from the pent-up counting-house, 


“The Committee, appointed by the Trustees of the New York Rutger’s Fe-| efficiency. 
male Institute, to examine the Pupils in the Musical Department of that Insti-| By all meaus then, Readers, on this side of the Border, make your way to 
tution, respectfully offer the following Report :— |Buffalo in the first place ; from thence take passage across the foot of the lake 
They perceive with unqualified satisfaction that the mode of proceedure, un-||to Chippewa, where you may renew your recollections of recent events as you 
der the-jedicious teaching of Mr. Root, is that of incaleating, in the firt place at the battle grounds and the scenery in the from thence 
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pass down the Canada side to the Falls, and be sure, if there be room for you, 
to take up your abode at the C ifton Hotel ; because, apart from the comforts 
of the house and the obliging disposition of 1s owner, Mr. Grffin, (though 
tnese are great and certain advantxges) you wiil at once catch a genera! coup 
dai of the magniticent object which we presume has brought you to the vici- 
nity. You will see buth the American and the Horse-shoe Falls, with the 
isies and the scenery which make up the splendid whole ; you will think for a 
moment that it is not so grand as you anticipated, but you will walk forth to 
view them all in detail. and at every successive minute they will dilate in your 
eyes and expand m your imagination Yo» will reve in the Canadian details 
first, after which you will pass the foot of the falis im a small boat and visit the 
numerous—the very numerous beauties ov the American side, which are to be 
found among the islands at the head of ‘he Falls generally. You will find 
guides, and guide bonds, and 4 sufficient number of cunosities to thin your 
purse and swell your luggage, and you will be tempted to remain many d+ys 
at the spot, to familiarise yourself with scenes aud objects which neither the 
reason noreven the imagination can grasp in a sbort time; and, as the body 
must be fed, as well as the mind, we commend you to the good keeping of the 
Griffio,” always well known as a capital guardian. 

A Earnep Presentation —The National Academy of Design, of 
this City, nave presented to Gieneral Thomas S. Cummings, theu Treasurer, 4 
splendid service of plate, of 5 pieces, in token of their approval of bis loug and 
valuable services. (ren. Cummings has been Treasurer of this Academy for 
about 20 years, and has been unanimously elected annually as the officer; 
which he now continues to hold with distinguished credit to himself, and to the 
advantage of the Institution. 

During tne period of bis financial administration, the Academy bas passed 
through a period of the greatest embarrassment ever experienced im the United 
States,and altho’ the Institution had at that time its greatest amount of posses 
sion under investment, its concerns were so well managed by this “* business’ 
Artist, that it suffered xo Joss whatever—wor bas it at any time to this mo- 
ment. 

Knowing well the honorable man, able artist, and warm patriot to whom this 
elegant but justly deserved compliment has thas been paid, we should have 
haraly done justice to vur sentiments m barely congratulating him thereon, im 
the private voice of friendship ; we avail ourselves of the knowledge of this to 
announce it to the public, for it evidently confers nv less honour on the Donors 
themselves, who are not only clear sighted to perceive, but prompt also to re 
ward such services, m the only way that they can be rewarded without hami 
jation to the receiver. 


Che ‘Drama. 


Park —Frencn —On Monday last a number of amateurs 
were greatly disappointed on account of the non-performance of * La Fille du 
Regiment.” That unfortunate accident was the result of a very serious indis 
position on the part of M. Ceeuriot. This young and able astist was taken so 


unwell in the afternoon that all his good will to perform became useless. We 
still hope that this light opera of Donizetti will be produced some day of next 


week. 


We have now to speak of ‘** La Juive” given on Wednesday for the first | 


time, before a most fashionable and nu merous audience.— We are as Constance. 
in the month of August or September 1414. Leopold an imperial prince, 1s in 
love with Rachel, the adopted child of Eleazar, a fanatical Jew. He comes 
secretly to serenade her, in the disguise of a Spanish bidaigo, aud as the Jew 
works on a festival day and exposes himself to the fury of the people, Leopold 
arrives just in time to spare his life and that of his beloved one. The prince 
assuming the name of Samuel introduces himself into the house of Eleazar 
He is soon in a fatal position. The princess Eudoxia, mece of the Emperor 
Sigismond, comes also to the Jew’s house, for the purpose of buying a precious: 
jewel which she intends to give to her suitor, the prince Leopold. He escapes 
Eudoxia’s notice, but is soon obliged to confess he is a Christian and 
cannot marry Rachel. The unfortunate Jewess however is deeply in love with. 


him, and when she recognises him at the court. when she sees that her father’s | 


precious jewel is offered to him by his imper.al bride, she is blind with rage 
and jealousy, and, determined to obtain vengeance, she denounces 

pold as her lover, and draws the sentence of death of the barbarian laws of thar 
age upon him and herself. Eudoxiathen, to save her intended husband’s life, 
begs of Rachel to renounce ber accusation, she does so, but without mentioning 
it to her father Eleazar, who is also very uncertain what conduct he may adpt.| 
Although Rachel is Cardinal Brogni’s daughter, he loves her as if she were his 
own child, and he has but to say one word to save her. But asthe Christians 
are unjustly animated against his religionary brethren, he secures to himself a 
revenge in keeping his secret. When he learns that Rachel has saved her 
lover, he thinks proper to ask her if she is anxious tolive by renouncing her 
faith ; but as the Jewess persists in her religion, he accompanies her to the 
funeral pile, and when she dies he declares to the Cardinal that she was his 
daughter. The plotof this piece isone of the best we know, and full of 
dramatic situations ; it is written by Scribe. The score ts certainly J. Halevv’s 
master piece. This com is one of the most scientific of the French school 
and often writes after Meyerbeer’s style. His instrumentation is admirable 
and deserves great praise His melodies are not always natural, or spontaneous, 
but when he is inspired, he has beauties of the highest order. As our limits 
do not allow us to enter into along dissertation on Halevy's merits and manner, 
we shall now content ourselves by mentioning what we consider the best parts 
of “La Juive.”’ In the Ist. act, the“ en chorus” is exceedingly good ; 
it was very difficult indeed for a chorus of this kind to be so successful, after 
“ Le Comte Ory” aud Robert's choruses on asimilar subject The 2d and 
the 4th acts are full of genuine and magnificent inspirations. We do not much 
hike the 3d act, but greatly admire the Sth—particularly the choruses and 
funeral march. 

The getting up of this play is above every thing we could desire, and is not 
far from giving a correct opinion of what 1s seen at the Grand Opera itself. 
There is not a provincial city of France in which the performances would be as 
good as what we have witnessed here, and Mr. Davis’ company renders ample 

ustice to Halevy’s music. Mdme Calve and Messrs. Arnaud, Comuriot and) 

vry are excellent and sing their several parts with ‘effect. We really 
do admire Mdme. Casini’s extensive voice ; her isation is true and cor- 
Tect, but this young singer greatly wants more assurance before she can be- 
come a great favourite with the public here. The choruses, the stage business, 
and Prevost's orchestra are perfect, and surpass all of the kind. 


Miseres de la vie Humaine” were admirably performed by the elie of the 
Dramatic Company. We must not omit to menti»n that two favourite overtures 
were given in capital style by the Orchestra. On Monday next “La Juive” 
“ La Fille du Regiment” will follow, and preparations ere going on for “La 
Reine de Chypre,” another gorgeous opera by Halevy. 

Nisto's Garoen —Mrs. Mowatt and Mr Crisp are playing a short engage- 
ment here, and are drawing immense houses. Toney have run * The Lady of 
Lyons’ several uights and the attendance and the applause have never seemed 
to fag. We never, knowingly, withhold the praise which we think due to an 
artiste, and most willingly reiterate the commendations we bestuwed upov Mrs. 
Mowatt’s Pauline when she played it at the Park. Jn fact it is now much bet- 
ter, for practice and additional familiarity with the stage has rendered her lees 
constrained than at first. Her poiots all told, and both acting and recitation 
were beautiful. At the same time we protest against that exaggerated and 
fulsome style of crilicism (') which applauds to the very echo, and moekes a 
young artist as the very ne plus ultra of perfection in an arduous and difficult 
profession, when she has only been witnessed in a single part, a part in which 
the natural—almost the instinctive affections—sugyest the mode of performance. 
We hope and expect that this new artiste will be equally successful when she 
changes the range of the feelings expressed in acharacter, but in the meantime 
inconsiderate friends do inyury to her studies and her exertions when they extol 
| tu the skies talents which have not been proved. She has not a more sincere 
admirer than ourselves, so far as she has gone, but let her unverstand that per- 
sons of the histrionic profession, particularly those who aspire to the highest 
igtade, do not repose on a bed of roses ; they have humau nature to study in 
all its phases they must possess the beauties of elocution, the graces of motion, 
ithe proprieties of gesture, the truth of featural expression, they must know 
voth how to come up to the mark, and how to restrain themselves from goi 
beyond it. We will not now say when our few misgiving» lie with regard to 
her future distinction. because we perceive that both education and energy are 
ithe assistants at her band, and she may happily surmount the difficulties which 
we fancy lie before her Suffice it she now owes much to nature, much to edu- 
cation, much to professional tuition,and that thus far she has sufficiently realized 

the hopes of her warmest friends. 

| The Melnotte of Crisp was an exceedingly happy ove, and he has indeed 
jstamped himself an artiste of high standing. Chippendae’s Dumas was in 
jhis best style—we have never seen the character mere beautifully exhibited. 
Davenport was au excellent Beauseant, and indeed the piece was generally, 
very well cast. 

Va Thursday evening Mrs Mowatt appeared in the character of Juliana in 
Tobin's comedy of “ The Honey Moon” and exceedingly well she perform- 
ed it, all things considered ; but it 1s an unmexsely difficult character for a mere 
jweophyte to undertake, aod her representation of it after all, must be considered 
relatively, to entitle her to the great applause bestowed upon her. That ste 
hag studied it deeply, closely, aitentively, aud under good guidance was per- 
ceptible in every line she uttered, every look she expressed, every gesture and 
step of her action. It says well for this lady that she makes excellent use 
voth of her owa judgwect and of valuable instruction ; but we would have her 

keep constantly in mind, as a professor of the Dramatic art, that “ Ars est 
celare artem." She has not yet been able to do this, nor is it to be expected 
that she should do that effectually im a couple of mouths, which many an artist 
of high standing can hardly do m the course of a long i life ;—but 
‘the maxim should never be lost sight of, and should be acted upon with con- 
stant and earnest solicitude. ‘The action of Mrs Mowutt is both graceful and 
appropriate but redundant ; a good fault however, and one easy of correction 
if not neglected and fixed into a habit. We were in ali sincervy, greatly de- 
liguted, and have confidence now that sbe will take a high stand in the profes- 
‘sion she bas a opted. Her physique is somewhat weak, and we opine that 
‘she will be more likely to shine in the genteel and sentimental of comedy than 
in the lofty spirit of the Tragic muse. 
_ Of Mr. Crisp as a dramatic reader, we think more and more highly every 
‘time we listen to him,and he has given prouf in jus pupil, as weil as in his own 
action, that he has excellent taste and experience in stage business. His Duke 
'Aranza, was a clever piece of acting. The cast of the piece, altogether, was 
as good as we have ever witnessed in America; the Lopez of Chippendale, 

the Jaquez of T. Placide, were irresistibly comic. Davenport was an ex- 
cellent Rolando; but, entre nous, Sig. Rolando, “ Aurora” is never properly 
pronounced “ Roarer,”’ and that occurrence on Wednesday evening caused 
‘roars of laughter. Mrs. Watts was an interesting Zamora, and Miss Taylor 
never played a character of the quality of Volante with so much propriety ot 
playfuluess. We confess to some disappointment in Sefton’s Lampedo ; the 
part is not that of a button, but of a highly coloured character. 

Literary Notices. 

Martin's Brste.—No. 5 & 6.—We had begun to fear (a 
\neediess fear) that th:s very beautiful edition of the Holy Scriptures had be- 
lcome in a state of abeyance, as we had not received the latter numbers, and 
right sorry should we have been, for it is the most elegantly embellished Bible 
\that has been yet seen in America ;—but behold these said numbers had lost 
their way, aud never reached the office. Seriously this is an edition of the 
'Bible which every possessor will cherish and admire,and of which all concerned 
in the fabrication may justly be proud. 
| Hisrory or Romanisu.—By the Reo John Dowling, A.M.—New York : 
Edward Walker.—We have here a painful and extensive collection of facts 
‘connected with the Roman Catholic Church, its discipline, its practices, its 
jcorruption, its defections. They possibly have been gathered together in 
a zealous spirit, aud with a view to rescue christians {rom the way of error, 
‘but there is not a rag of the vesture of Charity in the compilation ; it is in the 
darkest spirit of intolerance and malignity, and is calculated to defeat its own 
‘purpose by betrayiwg too manifestly the animus by which it is dictated. Epis- 
\copal Protestant as we are we cast from us such a work as this. It has numer- 
ous iljustrations of the text, and the “ getting up” is very good. 

Eveuina, on a Youne Lapy’s Inrropucrion into Wortv.—By Miss 
Burney.—New York : Harpers.—Every person who is conversant with the 
works of the past 15 or 20 years well know the surprising popularity which 
attended the first publication of this charming work. Madame D’Arblay, to 
quote the expression of the Edinburgh Review, lived to be aclassic ; and who 
ever joves the Edgeworth School—combining high-toned morality and solid 
instruction with all the embellishments of stirring cident and a pleasing style 


On Thursday wo lively vaudevilles, “Le Capitaine Charlotie” and “ Lee'|—should procure this 
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_DEPARTMENT 


Painting. 


CHIAROSCURO. 
By J. B. Pyne. 


Tt is not intended, nor is it, perhaps, at all requisite, to devote any part of) that may tally which any particular degree of depth on the pavel. 


this article to that light and shade which, being the natural property of every 
illumined object in a commonly rare atmosphere, and incessantly addressing 
itself with natural and eloquent truth to the whole world, must of consequence 
be at least tolerably understood by those, the business of whose life is extract. 
ed from but this and two other powers—those of form and colour. 

The subject has thus far been somewhat minutely illustrated by Da Vinci 
whose work upon painting teems with instances clearly demonstrated for the 
younger student, though it may be thought by the painter to savour too strong 
iy of the A BC D ism of Art, forsuch a work as might have been written by 
this prince of men and painters. The tedium of this portion of his work is, 
however, amply amended by other parts ; amongst which he philosophically 
enters inte the causes of that particular state eflight incident to our system, 
and hints at some ot the phenomena which result from its further subsidence 
tnto colour. in passing through different degrees of vapour or other matter 
with which the pure or true atmosphere may be charged. 

A very beautiful illustration of this is attempted by Da Vinci, in that sub- 
lime picture, ‘ The Jogos.’ The Deity holds in the left hand a globular mass, 
which is at first taken as a matter of course for the earth; andso a part of 
it is, but represented in such a manner and under accompanying circumsta:.ces, 
which, up to his time, had not entered into the mind of any painter to attempt, 
as there had been up to his time no painter so variously and scientifically in- 
formed as himseif. With a recollection, however, of that part of Da Vinci's 
work which relates to light and colour, it will be at once perceived that the 
exterior portion of this mass is intended for the earth's atmosphere, upon the 
iustrous and clear surface of which the sun's rays impinge ; lighting up, through 
a series of beautifully indicated colour, a little solid world, which is discover- 
ab'e deeply involved within this atmospheric region. 

Having declined, from what it is hoped may be considered sufficient motives, 
saying anything on the more obvious and everyday circumstances of chiaroscu- 
ro, it will be proper to dilate somewhat on the 


Cuaracterk oF Licut anp Suape, 


furnish it with powers, and originate its claims to be one of the chief exciting 
causes of expression, not only in painting but in sculpture, architecture, and 
music. Light and shade, clar’obscure, or the greater favourite of the connois- 
seur, chiaroscuro, are terms of such well-known and simple import, that to at 
tempt of them a regular definition would be to run the hazard of rendering 
simplicity complicated. It may be said of them, however that they are mostly 
given and taken in a sing'e sense, and perhaps for this very obvious reason, 


that each including within its meaning two extremes and an infinite intermedia, | 


some thousands uf terms would be only adequate tv pronouncing so many pointe 
of lightness and darkness, leaving some other thousands of points untouched. 

e have at need, however, a few helping terms ; but the whole vocabulary 
which applies to the subject eonsists of light, dark, middle tint, light middie 
tint, and dark middle tint, which altogher answer our purpose tolerably well. 


Were the world of Art of equal interest with the world of commerce, how-) 


ever, there would be terms equal to the assigning at once the rate of discount 
at which, as regards light and shade, each school of Art would stand in rela- 
tion to another, with as much precision as is now done as to the monetary 
exchanges all over the world. 

Two of the great distinctive characteristics of light and shade, taken separ- 
ately, are the opacity of the first and the transparency of the last. Opacity 


is sometimes applied indiscriminately.to those objects which cannot be seen). 


through, or into, as well as those which are black, and up to this point its mean- 
ing is clear ; but it is not an uncommon error to describe dark as opaque ; with 
which application of the term painters at least have nothing to do, as it would 


overturn all the impressions derived from a study of the unerring pages of Na-|. 


ture, and shake that faith erected on them, in the wonders that may be worked, 
by discriminating no less between tle infinite gradations of light and shade. 


than between the strict and necessary accompanying gradations of opacity and 


transparency. 


To strengthen the position taken of the transparency of dark, shade, take the : 
The lightest night is es-|. 


largest instance of dark that may be had—night. 
sentially more transparent than day—is leas palpable—furnishes you less with 
the impression that anything in its recesses or on its projections may be 
touched. Masses of night shadow have been taken for water ; and a bumor- 
ous story is told of two Scotchmen stripping on the brink of a night shadow, 
in order to wade through it. The opacity of light, and the transparency of 
dark, cr evcnlight night, may be easily made apparent, by having a sheet of, 
white paper on your table, lit by a candle, and looking off it into a moonlight 
night through a window. Even less opaque substances than paper would 
furnish a sufficient and convincing contrast. 

If the night increase in darkness, so would its transparency, creating a wider 
distinction between it and the opacity of the paper ; augmenting in transpa- 
rency in an exact ratio with the removal from light or day. 

Twelve hours’ continuance of perfectly clear atmosphere, commencing at 
midday and lasting until midnight. are capable of putting this matter to fair 
proof ; for the midday sun, by diffusion of its light through the atmosphere, 
would produce so much opacity as to preclude the appearance of the stars ; 
which would be partially seen at twiliglit, when transparency commences, and 
would be distinctly seen at midnight, when perfect transparency is restored. 
There is, however, apoint of darkness at which transparency lessens, and 
commences an approach to opacity, which it reaches at black ‘This is easily 
felt in a painting, but is no less the case in nature, from which the principles 
as well as the instances of pictorial well drawn ; has 

iginated the description of extraordinary night darkness, as ‘* palpable dark- 
* darkness cleat may be felt.’’ 

Thus dark carried as far as black becomes opaque, while its first remove 
from light can scarcely be pronounced transparent, though conducted in a 
manuer which would, more than any other, lead to transparency 

To try the experiment, lay on a perfectly solid white ground, an even gra- 
dation of ivory black, Vandyke brown, or any other deep and transparent pig- 
ment, from pure white to the full depth of the colour ; where let it be thick, | 


and smooth enough to appear perfectly solid, Tho two extremgs will be found] 


| that colour consisted in it. 
and those properties, rather latent than apparent, which, at the same time, ge p-ahronggr ns: Nok 


some quick 


fhe be perfectly opaque, and that part somewhat short of middle tint, down to 
about two-thirds of the scale transparent ; the transparency maximising at th 
two thirds, should the pigment be a fine one, and well ground. 

This panel, thus prepared, may be of infinite use to a young colourist 


seale by which to adjust the transparency or opacity of any part of a i 


picture 

In conducting a picture, the two extreme states of light and shade are eas); 
obtained, as are the extremes opacity and transparency. These are things ad 
‘complished without difficulty by the youngest. The infinite intermedia of the 
‘one, in appropriate conjanction with the other, and from which they should 
never be separated, are difficulties seldom or ever completely mastered by the 
‘most matured 
_ Those who are not yet painters, as well as those who never will be, are con. 
tinually jumping from one of these extremes to the other. Middle tone, in its 
almost infinitude, 1s a part of the scale upon which their unmarshalled and up. 
constrained impetus never allows them to alight. 

It is not in painting alone that the exhibition of the eztremes only are easy 
and paraded as excellencies. The no musician and the young musician do the 
‘same thing from the same causes : an affettuoso is drawled out until you wish 
for a smelliag-bottle, or a ¢uté: is ranted until an ear-stopper is absolutely re. 
quisite. The architect of the same class plays the same crude part, as do 
‘nearly all beginners in every art, as weil as those whore ill fortune may cast 

them upon a pursuit for which their nature totally unfits them. 
| As shade, in nature, is always accompanied by a certain degree of transpa- 
tency, so light in nature is always acompanied by a certain degree of o ity ; 
each augmonting in the ratio of any accidental darkness or lightness that may 
be given tothem Thus a surface of middle tint, upon being brilliantly light 
‘ed, becomes opaque and palpable, and at the same time appears tobe nearer 
the eye ; while the same surface—or for the purpose of comparing both to- 
‘gether at the same time—a similar one, by being thrown into deep shade be- 
comes transparent, and as it were impalpable, and apparently retreats from 
the spectator. 
| There are many circumstances which will rise to the mind of an ingenious 
person to further illustrate the point here contended for; and it is singular—as 
‘indicating its importance—that the only injunction which has come to us from 
the most beautiful colourist in the world, Rubens, bears directly upon the sub- 
yect, and has no allusion in it_ to colour, as though it were paramount to, or 
The injunction of Rubens is somewhat to this 
that the shadows be kept transparent and pure, and distinct from the 
lights ; and that no opaque colours be suffered to soil them. 

it may be added, that one of the strongest points upon which rests the sup- 
‘position that the ancients coloured equally weil with the moderns, and created 
works of as much truth and high nature in painting as is apparent they did in 
sculpture, is the circumstance of their using a glazing colour, though how far 
they carried it must be a matter of pure conjecture, and the process handed 
down to us is a very humble one. 

It is not too much to say that, to a highly discriminated use of opacity and 
‘transparency, diffused throughout a picture in all their infinite and subtile 
\dations, is due half the beauties of colour itself; that without them, or with a 
‘misapplication of them, all must be dull, earthy, and lifeless ; while the living 
glow and molten radiance of the really fine colourists result from their proper 
‘use, equally with, if not more than colour itself. 

Two other great characteristics of light and shade consist in activity and re- 
pose. It is almost superfluous to say that to light belongs activity, and to 
‘shade, repose. The stirring and obtrusive character of light will be felt by 
all. It was felt, though expressed improperly, by one of our prosing old Eu- 
_glish poets, who cummences an address to the sun by— 


“ Busy old fool, unruly Sun.” 


Browning, a living and most true poet, felt it keener, and expresses it more 
truthfully and impetuously in his description of moming :— 
*Day! 

Faster and more fast 

O’er night's brim, day boils at last ; 
Boils, pure gold. o'er the cloud-cup’s brim, 

Where spurting and supprest it lay— 
For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of eastern cloud, an hour away— 
Bot forth one wavelet then another curl’d, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 

Rose reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world.” 


The appreciation of the true characteristics of light and shade, as consisting 
in activity and repose, is general, and displays itself in our every-day opinions 
and conversation. The night—the great theatre of shade—not only sends 
everything to rest, but obliterates, generally to a great extent, and frequently 
entirely, every feature of external nature. The eye of day is closed, and the 
huge globe itself seems heavily asleep. And though the rains may fall, the 
winds sing, and a partial tempest roll over its face, it is but as the strong throes 
of a dream, compared with the living phenomena of day. The morning breaks, 
and with it rises the earth. The first huge mountain form that slows looms 
upon the sight, is like the Arst prs of her portentous waking; a moving into 
life and action of one large limb, till, by the time high day is ap, her whole ex- 
panse is eloquent with form. Her mighty hills roll out in solemn voice volumes 
of tone; her valleys lure you down to talk with streams, and share with flocks 
the shining verdure of low, undulous, and sunny swards, and live with day 
while yet the day is living. 

The hurricane has ploughed a mighty avenue through the vast solitudes of 
some virginal forest, and laid its broad path thick with sylvan ruin. Apart from 
this wild scene still stands a massive oak, with tortuous and unwieldy arms, 
and grotesque branches thickly laced athwart a quiet sky, like an initial letter 
on a bread clean page ; while giant stems and trunks of overgrown height,re- 
lieved upon the deep brown forest’s gloom, tell out ia stern and living charac- 
ters this page of forest history. Thick night shuts up the book ; a sign for 
studious man to ruminate on what the play oh told. 

Trees are luquacious of their own peculiar character, to those who deign to 
commune with the woods ; each species seemingly alive to tell you some par- 
ticular tale of growth or accident. Some slow and stately like the fir and elm; 

sprightly like the birch and thorn ; or graceful, as the ash and 
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jar. No sooner is the eve of day upon them than esch takes up its song I!not be made to assume the same form into which they must have settled in a 
‘The mother stem of a fair young as bows gracefully before the sunmer breeze, case ofcrucitixion. In the many * Dead Christs’ we see everywhere, as well 
to welcome you within her groves ; her pendent aris stoop towards the earth, modern as ancient, there are not the same palpable errors, the subject being 
and busy cheerful groups of countless twigs, exchanging light for st ade, and ‘one of less difficulty ; but it isuf en very obvious thet he picture has been 
shade for light chatter with giddy glee, whie hanging in the crisp sunshine, a jpainted from a model which has sunk under gradual decay, and the artist has 
tale of all the parent trees s career—vf sun, and shower, and soils—-a useful veen unable to prevent his figure from being broadly marked by the type of 
tale for any one whose business lies with landscape art, which night shuts up, disease The natural proprieties of the crucifixion have jong been a subject 
to roll a lower dirge to shade and deep repose. of discussion among painters. even eariier than the time of Michael Angelo, 

These reflections would not only be grstuitovs but useless, at least in this} or of Caravaggio, ove of whom, it will be remembered, is said to have 
lace, did they not strongly indicate the propriety of some particaalar manage stabbed a living model on the cross, with a view to arrive, in some sort, at 
ment of the chiaroscuro in a work, which would assist the painivar to secure or the realities of the subject; but what evidence svever might be brought for- 
augment that particular expression with which it may be hia intention to stamp ward to substantiate such an allegation, the act :s utterly incunsonant with the 
a painting altogether, or any particular portion of it. : profound views of the great Fiorentine artist : this were worse thin painting 
It does according'y most strongly indicate, not ovly the projariety, but the, Jesus frum the dying Barabbas—the Saviour of mankind did not die like one 
absolute necessity—wheve a strong linpre-sion may be wanted-—of laying out unshriven and suddenly launched into eternity. The late President of the 
by far the greatest portion of that picture in shade, which may be dedicated to Royal Academy, Mr. West, together with Messrs. Bankes and Cosway, 
repose OF quietude ; and that though there must, of necessity, !se some portiuns, members of the same body, proposed tu thems: ives the solution ot the pro- 
of such a work more active than otuers, and though such portioms may be very blem, and requested the assistance of Mr. Carpue, the eminent surgeon, who 
properly devoted to light, yet, that such parts shall be conducted with 4 less dis acceded to the proposition with all the enthusiasm and love of art aud science 
play of light and activity than would be admissable in a work, the character of by which he is known to be distinguished. ‘Tnis gentleman applied immedi- 
which may be intended to be brisk and stirring. ately at Chelsea Hospitalto Mr. Keats, surgeon-geueral to ihe forces, who 
From whatever impressions,whether derived from Nature or the best instances gave over to him the body of a Chelsea pens‘oner who bad been executed 
of Art, it must be felt that the very soul of repose slumbers in shade, and thet! for the murder of his comrade ; and it was fortunate that the application was 
activity bursts out with light. The eye of a-tive and impetuous persons is made at that time, since Mr. Keats could then accede to it, bat after that 
eneraliy round, uncovered by the lids, and obtrusive,—searching for light time it became illegal to give vpthe bodies of malefactors for dissection. 
and restiess. Those of retiring and inactive persons, elongated, aod if large,| Before the warmth of life had departed, the body was attached to a cross, 
partly covered. unobtrusive, and shunuing the light. Analogous circumstances /and the experiment coufirmed, to the satisfaction of the genilemen present, 
press on the mind devoted to this subject, and present a long catalogue of but-| the prevaient opinion that the painters, their predecessors, had generally made 
tresses to the opinion. : : ‘their studies from dead models. a method which had imparted to the subject 

As far as the practice of the art is concerned, and under the guidance of high of * The Crucifixion’ the general stiffness so obvious and unirne. Whereas, 
genius—if high genius can be imagined in any but the most effective and direct) the body in this case.Saving been attached to the cross before the rigidity of 
course—it 1s not contended that a certain degree of repose may not be made| death had set in, it showed precisely the appearance that the inuscles would 
attach to light ; nor that some amount of action may not be forced into shade.|/assume in the transition fro: life to death upon the cross. From this body a 
But that in an art—the inefficiency of whose materials is universally acknow- cast was most skilfully prepared by Mr Bankes, for the royal Academy ; but 
ledged—it is a greater sacrifice than may be sanctioned, to wrench from its it was subsequently removed when George IV. sent to the Academy the casts 
proper sphere a high power, to play an inferior part in one for which it is not from the antique statues which had been prepared and sent to him as a pres- 
fitted. A most consummate instance of the management of a picture devoted ent by the Pope, for the arrangement of which al! disposable room was re- 
to repose occurs in No. 51 of the National Gallery, a * Portrait of a Jew Mer. quired. 
chant,’ by Rembrandt. — . . This extraordinary cast, is therefore still the property of Mr. Carpue. We 

There is not in this picture one single quality or circumstance that does not) have had opportunities many times of closely examining the cast, which is ia 
contribute to the sentiment evident!y intended by the painter, that of repose ; every respect a, most perfect reproduction of the body as it tinally settled. 
and it is a most triumphant piece of success. i | There is nothing conspicuously indicating the manner of the man’s death, ex- 

The position of the figure is quietade itself; and, instead of making a cept it be thatiae neck has evidently been less than ordinarily tense ; bat 
parade ef its drawing as many painters would have «one. to show their power even this might escpe observation. The head rests upon the right shoulder, 
of drawing a figure in perfect and listless inac:ion, Rembrandt has purposely a position which would not perhaps, occur in case of crucifixion ; but being 
merged his contours in the background, which is a flood of transparency and! so placed it was convenient for had it fallen forward and been so left, it must 
depth The dress of the merchant, instead of being opaque, is very near!y jin this case have fallen so low as to interfere with the upper parts of the body. 
as rich and deep as the background, from which in parts it is scarcely distin || fhe bones of the chest and the adjacent parts ere very much raised. in con- 
guishable. ‘The flesh of the face, instead of being bright, for the sake of ef | sequence of the entire weight depending from the muscles of those parts, and 
fect, is of a low tone, and somewhat transparent and flat, instead of opaque aad|\:he body downwards is much elongated, showing a stature of more than six 
projecting, the one subordinate to the general depth,and the other to the generai ‘feet ; but what the ratio of such elongation insy be we have no means of as- 
transparency. |\certaining, asthe living stature of the man is not known. In proportion to the 

The most prominent, if not the only, bit of colour in the picture, after the developement of the chest and ribs is the abdomen sunk; the lower limbs 
flesh, is the feather in the cap of the merchant, which does not rise higherthan) alone, as not being so directly affected by the general distention, retain their 
a tertiary, and is of a russet character. — . | ordinary appearance. [he hands are partially closed. and they exhibit strong- 

Much the greater mass of colour in this fine work is made up of the quadrates| ly the effects of the weight which hus hung from them. ‘This part of the cast 
near which compounds colour extinguishes, and is merely dashed, aud that but) especially excited the admiration of Mr. West, who declared that “ he had 
slightly, with a tertiary Repose and depth reign, and everything subordinates |never before seen the human hand.” 
to then ; and, had the head and hands grandeur instead of meanness, it would|| At first eight of this cast the artist is satisfied of never having seen a Cra- 
perhaps be one of the finest pictures in existence. ‘ _ | cifixion anywise approaching the reality. By the uninterested it would not, 

There is in the same gallery another very fine picture of an opposite senti-| perhaps, be considered an agreeable object to contemplate ; and the desire of 
ment, where action and light are intended to govern, and where by right dark: modifying the subject has with many painters been one cause of error and 
should have beeo kept in subordination ; it is subordinate in quantity but not iv) embarrassment, in regard of even the little truth they might have before them 
quality, and in some degree consequently mars that complete and vivid realiza | to paint ; therefore, a Crucifixion from such a cast, or from a model very re- 
tion of splendour, activity, and light which was evidently the intention of the| cently dead, without treatment, would be in every respect accurate, but per- 
master to produce, and with which an equally extreme dark is no: only unneces haps, more objectionable as a picture than others jess correct. 
sary but incounpatible : | This cast excited at the time of its execution much interest among all 

The picture is No. 38, ‘ The Rape of the Sabines,’ by Rubens. Rubens has classes of members of the art. Mr. Bankes, the sculptor, placed it in bis eee 
chosen, and that very properly, to treat this subject as a chivalrous and light- dio in Newman street, which, for a length of time, was resorted to by crowds 
hearted coup-de main of the Romans, instead of pressing into the subject too, of persons for the purpose of examining it. When the celebrated Dr. Gall 
much of the possibly tragic which such a scene would admit, and which would, saw it, he stood in contemplation before it during several hours,—fully con- 
have been done by a more morose genius. : curred in the opinions of the gentlemen who had instituted the experiment, 

Under this altered selection of incidents, however, the picture would demand and, in the spirit of the humanity and philosophy by which he was character- 
4 total different treatment, and such a treatment as Rubens would not have) ized, observed that, when he considered the cruel mode of death which was 
given it, had he even adopted the altered incidents. _ | inflicted by crucifixion, and which was suggested to him by this figure, it 

It may be considered by sothe to be the height of presumption or pictorial added to the many proofs he had accumulated, which established to him the 
scepticism to advance any reasoning against the extreme excellence of such a fact that man was tue most crue! and merciless of all animals. The cast is at 


picture as this, or, indeed, anythinz from the hand of Rubens ; but the charge 
want of of modesty wil! be weak if su;ported only on the grounds of having 
advanced some few reasons for dissenting from the opinions held by some wri 
ters ou the subject. It may be presumption which advances strong opinions, it 
Is <7 a modesty which in support of opinivn appeals to the reasoning fa- 
culties 

The man who possesses a reasonable share of modesty may be said to em- 
ploy it best in reasoning ; and that, if presumption and dicta be not identical, 
=e and ratiocination, are twin sisters, in search of a common parent, 
troth, 

EXPERIMENTAL CAST. 
The Cast taken from the Budy of James Legg, Chelsea Pensioner, executed in 

the year 1801. 

The great masters have bequeathed us their various versions of the cruci- 
fizion ; but they are all, more or less, devoid of that kini of truth which bears 
with due force upon the mind ; being all, as it were. either actually living, or 
positively dead and stiff, rehearsals of ‘he awful closing scene of the Saviour's 
brief life. It would appear that the dead model has been most generally em- 
ployed by the old painters for describirg the agony ; but many modern artists 
of the foreign schools have painted from the living model, a practice difficult 
from the fa'igue incident to the racking position, and the consequent necessity 
for frequent resting. This has its advantages, inasmuch as it is difficult to 
Procure the dead model in any other conditi+n than that of emaciatiwn and 
disease; and it may be observed tha: in works thus executed we find more 
— truth than in those wierein a body has been employed to draw from ; 

) Setting aside the offensive attenuation of the body, the rigid muscles can- 


present in the studio of Mr. Behnes the sculptor, in Osnaburg-street ; but it 
us the intention of Mr. Carpve to present itto the King of Bavaria, against 
‘the fulfilment of which we venture to offer a respectful remonstrance, to save 
‘us from the reproach of being incapable of appreciating the efforts of a few of 
‘the most scientific men of their time in the cause of Art. We cannot, indeed, 
too highly compliment Mr Carpue on the skill, diligence, and patience which 
he has exercised in the anatomical preparation, for there is a second, in which 
the whole of the muscles are exposed. Although the Royal Acadeny may 
have refused a place to this unique cast, there are other bodies that would 
duly arize such a contribution to Art ; we therefore do earnestly hope that 
Mr. Carpue may remit the fulfilment of his present intention in favour of some 
‘of these. The second cast was made with a view to account for the ap- 
pearances produced by the manner of suspension in crucifixion : the integu- 
ments having been therefore removed, the muscles are exposed exactly as 
they settled. We believe that these casts are unique; we have not been 
able to learn that any similar experiment has ever been instituted ; hence is 
‘there abundant reason for surprise that the Royal Academy of Great Britain 
should have refused to them the poor compliment of places somewhrre about 
their a Certain we are that no similar Institution in Europe would 
have so acted ; an academy, in any other country, would have at once per- 
ceived the immense advantege which such a means of study might render to 
the student, and would have acquired them at any cost. They were to be 
hd fer nothing—and our British Royal Academy considered nothing 
worth ! 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Stieet, New York, dealer in umported Havana anc Principy 
e Segars in all tneir variety. 
Tobacco fur and Manufactured Tooacco. (Ju7-le. 
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THE BRANDRETH PILLS, as a general family medicine, especially in a countiy so | 


subject to sudden changes of tempera‘ureas this, their value isi-calculable. By having 
the Brandreth Pills always on hand, should a sudden attack of sickness take place, they 
cau be given at once, and will often have effected a cure before the physician could have 
arrived, 

In cholic or inflammation of the bowels. these Pills wil! at once relieve, and perseve 
rance in their use, according to the directions, will surely do ali that medicine can do. 
to restore the health of the patient. 

In all cases of Indigestion, Worms, Asthina, Diseases of the Heart, ard all affection: 
of the stomach and vowels, the Prandreth Pills will be found a never-‘ailing 1emedy. 

To insure the full benefit of these celebrated Pils, they should be kept in the house 
so that, upon the first commencement of sickness, they may be at once resorted to 
One duse then is better than a dozen after disease has become establ.shed in the sy>- 
tem. 

tiG- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase o° 
them you wil] obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


A SAFE MEDICINE.—The use of the Branpretru Pitts can in no case do injury, 
because they are made of those herbs and roots which experience hss fully proved ai- 
ways harmonize with the human body. The omission of purging with theim ia cases of 
sickness, is often the cau-e of a jong attack, often ending only by a cessation of lite. 

How important it is that this course shou!d be pu sued—it will not ony be the sures) 
means of restoring, but it willina great measure prevent the recurrence oO! Constitu 
tional maladies ; it will surely weaken the maligui:y of the attacks and in tiie secure 
robust heattn. 

My Friend, may rest sa'isfied that I shall, so long as my life and energies are permit- 
ted me, by aa OVER-RULING PROVIDENCE, attend personaity io the Bravdsetn Pilis. 
and that these properties which have thus far rendered them so popular, will be st.ll 
continued uvimpaired. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Dr. Brandreth'’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; alse 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York, and Mrs. Booti’s, 5 Market Street 
B-ooklyn. 


LEXANDER WATs«¢N, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Atiormey and 
Gounsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 
Office hours from9AM.tooPM § A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


The Anglo ‘American. 


| 
'separately. 
| 
| 


Juty 19, 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH sTREETs. _ 
yes Subse: ibers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the centre of by- 
siness, and adjaceut to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has oeen hew) 

‘urnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Pravejicrs. The 44 
siness wili be conducted by Mr INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiuterded the 
North A:nerican Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 4 

The Table wiit be vleaufully supplied with the Sub.tautials and Luxuries of the 
Season,a d the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liguoas 
From their experience, and a strict atten‘ion to tae comfort and convenience o their 
Guess, they re-pectfutly solicit a share o: public patrouaze. 

excelient aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 

My3i-f. 


BELL & INGLIs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
| No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
| H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs leave respectfuily to inform 
| e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has Under 
ws Charge undergone # thoreugh renovetion, and it now affords one o1 the most ele. 
sant and eligible places of refreshment in tue City, for visiturs or those whose business 
vv pursuits require them to be in the lower of thecity during the hours 
at Meals. 
H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa. 
‘ronage, that while the viands siallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, vg 


Open en Sundays Ju 14-6m. 
ag FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FUR THE DIFFUSION oF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SaLE BY EDMUND BaLDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographicel Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas 
jcomprising 106 Nos ; Tue Stars in 6 M ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gromonic 
' Projection in 6 sheets, and au Index to the Principal piaces inthe World. Also, hand- 
‘'somely bouna in 2 vols., } Russia. 
2. The Libary of Useful Knowledge. the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 
jcomplete sets. 
| 3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 
ner’s Library,—consisting of tne following subjects :— 
1 The Horse, complete inoue volume. 
3. Sheep, 
4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 


*,* English Books in every branch of Literature impo:ted to order, by every Packet 
and Steamer. My 10-tf, 


fq A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


DR. POWELL AND DR. DiOssY, | 
Oculists and Ophthaliaic Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


ONFIN é their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its||,s nyaNTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY TH!S INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 


Appendages, and ail impe-fections of Vision. Testimonials from the most emi- 


nent medical men of Europe and America. Reference to patients that have been pe:-'. 
fectly cured of Amaurosis, Cataract, OUphthalmia, Nebule, or Specs on the Eye, Stra-|, 
bismus or Squinting, &c. i 

ARTIF(ClLaL INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficu'ty 
be distinguished from the natural. 

SPECTACLES —Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de-| 
fects. The poor treated graiuiiousiy from 4io6 P.M. 

Persons at a distance can receive advice and meaicine by accurately 
case y 12-1 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 


JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No 27 Wal! street, opposite to the 
Baw ot Com verce, as General Acenis, are duly emp wered to receive, aud confirm at 
once, aileligwie risks for Lusuraice on Singie Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivo:suip 
sine favours ‘ermsas at tne London Uflice. 

OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 

Perfect Security —arisiug trom a large p ud up capital, totally independent of the pre- 

Pa + ipa’-n at once in all tue profits of the Company. 

Low Preniums snortverm of Lire. 

Li: Policy holders’ prewwium reduced every three years. 

ot eigaty per cent —or 4-Stus of te to the Policy holders every 


i 


| 

po 

three vears as cO up tainis ver, extensive. 


P fis veituncash or tike in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the su a tnsuced, 4t tne option the policy holder. 
A lairco.wpensat on ai wed ov the su renter ot Life Policies to the Company. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. R 


OFFERED BY NO OTHER LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STaTES. 


General Agent forthe United States. and British North American Colenies. 
J. LEANVER STARK, So 74 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M D ,110 Bicecker S!reec. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsAaCK, M_D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BAaNKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq, 39 Wall-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 


and in several of the Principal Towns in New-Exgiaud, New-York State, Pennsylyama 
avd Virgin.a. 


The rates of this Society are as low as those of the America” Companies. and LOWER 


fHa THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON Loans granted to 
ithe extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year 


foe adwirebie system of Life insurance which this Institution has organized, and 


which has secured for it such marked distin: ticniv Purcp: bh sebtained torit the highest 
favorin America During the short pe 1od of its establishment i the Ur ited States, its 


rinciples have now the unqualified approval of miny+minent men; end the patronage 


i has received fully tes s tue public confi ence mits faver. A pamphlet has been pub- 


shed by the Gen-ral «gent. ard can be obt ined at flice, +xplenatory of Life 
urance in general, and of the N L F Society’s system in par icular. 

Persons insured in the Uni'ed St.tes on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the im- 
rtant advantage of sharing in the whoie busivess of the Society, which in Great Bri- 


The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 


institu’ ion—their tables of rates—their distrinu ion rofits—and the facilities afforded 


+ their Loan department— before deciding to ir sure elsewhere. 
The Gene al Agent is horized to ce pt risks in sums ot exceeding $15,600 each 


next birth ; For ONE , For SeVEN , For wuole Life without] For whole Life ||0n a single life,#nd to bind thy Society from the «ate on which the premiums Is actual) 
sais day Year. ears, profits. with profits. ||p-idtohim. Thi. autho ity is deposit d for security wi hJ. J Palmer, Esq , the Piest 
25 92 1 03 1 217 jent of the Merchants’ Bank in New York. 
30 | 1 06 113 219 248 Pamphlets containing he last Annual Report, and much general information, together 
35 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 38 withthe Society’s rutes—also. blank forms ; and the fuilest information may be obtained 
40 | 1 31 1 44 3 00 3 39 upon apvliration to any Agent or Sub Agent 


From the rbove it will be seen thu! the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua 
Co. “ih he important adsitionef a large p.idup Capital ; and by 
in cash tn: tcy holders derive «dvanag~s during their own lives, vy a reductio 
every bree years, un il ine premiuim Cea>es, When they still continue to participate in 
al! the profits of the Co 


A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office dailv, at 3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by 


ing the profit the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred 


Examp'e of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYAB' E AX NUALLY. 


Cue is rexvectfully reque-ted to calla’ the Agency and examine the superio || ext Birth 


advawag:> +f oy the Alo on Office—in ‘ts sate and economical races of premiun 
wo whicu may be at-rinuted tne ex rao dinary succe-s whicu has hitherto attended the 
Operations of tne olaest and most respeciable Companies in England. 


FO. LIFE. 
Without profits | With profits. 


Day. only. Years. 


For one year | For Five 


lusurauce at ali ages from 10 (0 74 years, trom $500 tv $15,000 on a single life. 


Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. v., No 1 Bond street. 
J. BEALES, Esq., , 543 Broadway. 
Travel'ing limits very liberal. The necessary forms, a: d every information may be 
obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Jy 12 uf R. &§. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 


EN CLEMEN or Fanilies going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumber 


15 $07 | $0 81 $147 $1°64 
20 0 86 0 90 1 68 1 87 
25 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 1 21 1 30 | 2 22 2 46 
35 } 46 1 54 2 54 2 88 
40 1 61 1 64 | 2 93 3 26 
45 1 72 1 78 | 347 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 421 4 68 
55 2 54 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 4 25 | 6 68 7 42 


charges wiilat ail times be confued within the limits of the most rigideconomy |. 4 ¢ - 


taemselves of their suoerflious effcts such as WEARING APP\AREL, either 
L «dies or Gentiem :n’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by the Subscri- 
ber, will obtaia a liberal and fair price forthe same. LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
Ail ordars lef. at the Subscriber’s Office, or seut through the Post Office, will be 
punctualiy atrended to. My24-ly. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 


AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
po FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICW’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
ranches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotis, and Newfoundland, Jri8-6m. 


ean be obtained of 


PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


Age. Sum Annual Policy taken ; Bonus in| Bonus in | Permaner 
Assured. Premium. out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | assured. premium. 
60 $5000 $370 85 1837 $852 32 | $386 26 $60 93 
’ 1838 720 52 421 38 49 08 
1839 584 00 256 48 37 98 


There are tables for single lives. joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
‘\dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—A)) these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 
References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 
required, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 

ravelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and liberal, and the extra pre- 
mine for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with e 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York, 
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Anglo 


American. $11 


1845. 
CASTLE GARDEN. | 
HESE spacious premises have at Jength been opeved in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately Convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the!) 


ta ‘ 
orches™ 124 cents Admission—the se:iously disposed may view the!) 


Music for the Million, at 
reat jal By lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednes days 
yis-Om. 


and Fridays. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


lent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicr.o base 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

cau at all times recommend themselves ; auc Which are at least equai to any that 

M.B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 


he citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting \ne ¢ ity, to the very fine specimens 


ks of the Creator trom the promewades outside tue wails. while the mor || 7). CUP RREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Estabsishment ; believing 
jthat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public 
jmade Considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 
/n ali cases are warranted to give salisiaction. The coiouring cepartment is in the hands 


Mr. Brady has recently 


) N ol} 
EGULAR MAIL LINE STONING lof a competent and prac. ical person, ard in whicl: Mr begs to claim superiority. 


TUN AND PaOVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 


very superio 


nd Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Railroads :— 


MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. plied. 
| TOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


OHUGAN, 400 tous, Capt. ——-—— 
NaRR aGANSETT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 


RHOVE (SLAND, i000 tous, Capt. Thayer. 
Under che new arrangemeut, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to | 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th! , 
april, leav'ng New York, Bostun and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 
Will lexve New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
Will leave Boston at 4) P M. 
Wil! leave Providenc+ at 6 P M. 
Will leave Newport ats P.M. 


Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, \ 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, | 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. i] 
Vii Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. . ; : 1} 
Passengers on arrival of the Sieamers Sproaingien: will be iinmediately forwarded | 
in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. : i 
For passage or freight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broaiway, or office of}; 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. | 
Tickets for the route, and s'eamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office | 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myi7-6m li 


G. B. CLARKE, | 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, | 

No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab-| | 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
waders of The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments 1s, | 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares i} 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-|| 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 1} 
GENERAL Scale OF Prices. i! 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from............. $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Bik Cass Pants (Doeskin)................. 
Satin Vests of the very best quality......... 4,60 | 
PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. ij 
- 1,50to 2,00 


Pants and Vesis 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. |} 


uy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


7 The American Institute awarced a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


d well known Steamers,running in convection with the Stonington! 
how BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 


*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
[Apl9. 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giliott. It possesses a greater 


degree of Strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


"The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 


)sountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


Gjreat Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at os 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Peus are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubiic. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


yining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

TORO sTO, HsMILTUON, QUGENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
Ta Subscriber having made arrangements with varicus first class lines of buats on 

the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, aud Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Hu:on, and Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philade!phia, and Baltimore, 
a&c , are enabled to torward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibie rates. 
Persous going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ** Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi- 
Gated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCUOTT South-st., 

My10-tf, corner Maiden Lane. 


(Mr8-tf.J 
EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART'S BOARDING AND | 
| 


Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 1] 
TS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is|| 
now prepared for txe reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No | 
expense has been spired to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. It | 
has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs! ty 
architects in the city, and Mr. Huddart has gre*tsitisf«ction in presenting to his friends | 
and the Public, an Institution,in which every requisite for tne accommodation, con- | 
venience and comfort of his puoils is comoined, and such as the experience of many) | 
years has suggested. 
been selected forthe purpose as regards health aud facility of access. 
tages of the best instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of « coun-'| 
try residence are gained by the out-dvor atuletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe)! 
spacious play-ground. 
Further information as to course of study, and 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in 14th street | 
N.B.—The regular academica! year will commence on the Ist of Sepiember, after, 


the summer vacation. 


The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as: 
lock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 


occur. 


For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- | Myi0-tf 
plications will be received at any time. H y 
lish ts).—Day Boarders | 


TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomp 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 


IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JaMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano’ | 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Proadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will | Comte N.Y 


always be found a large and gene, al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of, 


every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. i 
J.L H is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston)| 


celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 


professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran'ed 


The situa.iva is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have)) 
All the advan-/| 


ther particulars interesting to | 


DAGUERKREOTYPES 
pi DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Teuney’s Jewelry Stor: ). awarded the Medal. four 
Premiums, and two ** highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Pnotographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
s0tna no one need now sit for an ordiaary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
in any weather. 

jumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WaNTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above Mr29. 

DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotiand, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 

IN ENGLAND—The Nationa! and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpoo! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Sou & Co., London— 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The Nations] Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 


ithronghout Ireland. 


IN sCOTLAND—The Easter Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


apld-Sn. /ypeer the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
f November 4th, 1844. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—! am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
lof Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Piils have superseded all others in 


perfect —all orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the |New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 


Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 
Myl7-6m.! JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the re 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sol 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses, 


are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit ir con- much. 


venience.@ 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 


cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and | 
sold in large or small quantities at — ee 75 Fulton street :— 1 
G LN if 


Brisk fragrant 
Nankin favor “ 
0 
1 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson ...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ..........-.. 63 | 
75 


5 


Fine full-flavored Hyson......... Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 73) 


Hyson-skin. 0 
BLACK TEAS. 
Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 60 | Extra Oolong................. $0 
Very Fine ......... 0 63| Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchong............-+.+++++ 0 50| Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 0 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Fine cious Black Tea............-- 
tation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition te Agent’s|| 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. 


_imet with an instance where an invalid bas persevered in taking them, that has not been 
||cured of the most obstinate and !ong-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 


(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


by. |casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
\their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to eet 


Yours respectfully, WM. H. Hac 


Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. - 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 

duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. trie dremedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to wy a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thauk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.- Judging from my own case, I since 


7 
ibe\ieve Parr's Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
Extra Fine ‘family medicine, yet offered to remain 


Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH %ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co. —Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pilis, (can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was compietely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a nicht, so completely was my system under the influence of 


&e. 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
| Hyson, $1 25. 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and | 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever impo into this coun- | 


Also—Just received by the Ans McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black! 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. 

N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 

ompany beg te state that they can —. references to the first houses in the | 


trade, in New York, 


my comp}-int. I have spent over two hundred dolla:s for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


lnaving r-ceived any p rmanent rolief, and I can say now that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Lif- Pils, | have been in beiter health than I have experienced for the last five 


years lamajso stronger, ! sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall! re- 

ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the ty THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
iia ow York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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The Anglo American. 


Jury 19, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | 

“= Great Western Steam-ship Co's steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new iron Steam-snip GREAT BalTAIN, vapt. Hosken, are ap-| 
pyinted to sail during the year 1845, as follows : — j 


FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. 


17th May | Great Western 


12th June 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
My10-tf. | 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. 
NEW LINt OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
0 sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and froin LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Widridge, 26th March. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B Cobb, 26th April. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SIDDONS, Capt. BE. B. Cobo, Ith Feb. | 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster. 11th March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster, 25 May | GARKICK, Capt, B. 1. H. Yrask, 11th April! 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, 26\h | KOSCLUS, Capt, Asa Eldrioge, May. | 

These ships are allof the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New, 
York, with such improvements as combice great speed with unusual comfort for pas-. 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price, 
of passage hence is $100. for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will aiake every exertion to give generai sa-, 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by thom,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. for freight’ 
Or passage, apply to _K. COLULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y.,orto | 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. | 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspupers | ceat each, | 

Messrs. BE. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers. 
to discontinue all Adve‘tisements not ia their names of their Liverpool! Packets, viz:—} 
the Roscius, Siddous, Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. wotice is. 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETDS. 
awe from NEW YORK on the lith, and from LIVERPUOL on the 26th of every! 
month: — 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Sreruen Wuitney,W C Tiompson,May IL 
Unrrep A. Britton, June 
Chas Heirn, July Virginian, 700 tons, Apri) 26. 
Waterioo W.H. Allen, Aug. 11 WaTERL00, 900 tons, May 25. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their) 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of, 
ee and the interests of lraporters. ‘Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
xed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent| 
by the above ships, for which a bill of lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply, 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. tMy24-ly. 


| 
| 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Sreruen Wuitney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unrrep Stares, 700 tons, March 26. 


on the succeeding day. 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 
6, | April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 


Independence, F.P.Atien, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These ships are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed either 1m point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities., 
and ofer great inducements to snippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. | 
Taey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of the coavenience and comfort of passengers. } 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ampie stores of every) 
description will be providec, save Wines aud Liquors, which caa at ail times be obtainse: 
upon application to the Stewards. ‘ 
OG» Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor | 


For freight or passage, apply to | 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH ano 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


which! 


4 HIS LINE OF PACKE?PS wil: hereafter be composed of the following ships, 
f will succeed each other, in the order in wrich they are named, sailing punctually| 
f from New York and Portsmoutn on the 1st, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th,| 
17th and 27th of every month throughout ths year, viz.:— 
Snips.  Caotaias. | FromNew York. From P itsmouth. | 
James Meyers (Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Het. 20 
Northumberland H Griswold | 10, 10 10 March 1, July 1, Nov. J 
Gladiator (Rk. L Bunting 20, 20, 20. 10, 
Mediator \J.M. Chadwick (Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1, 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
uebec \@. B. Hebird 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
ictoria E. Morgan Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1, 20, 20, 20 
Wellington Chadwick 10, 10, 10 May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. } 
Headrick Huison |G. Moore | 20, 20, 20 10, 0, 10) 
Priace Albert W.S Sebor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Toronto ‘€.G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster |Hovey “> } 20, 20, 20, 10, 0, 10 


These ships are all of the first cass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken thet the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabia pissage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the caotains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages sext by them, usless regular bills of lading are signed 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,73 South-st., oc to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South- st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. 


therefor. Apply to 
My24-tf. 


Days of Sailing from 
or Liverpool. 

W.C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 
S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
\A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
A.G Furber, ug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
Thos. B.Cropper,|Aug. 1 Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1'Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. ‘Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. ‘ 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
perm pete will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


nished by the stewards if required. f 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
of lading are signed therefor. 


parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular 


Masters. (Days of from New: 


Cambridge. 
England, 
Oxford, 
Montezuma, (new) 


New York, 


4 


Great Western Saturuay Thursday 

Great Western do 5tn July | Great Western do 3ist July) 

Great Britain do 2d Aug. Great Britain Saturday Aug) 

Great Western do 2%d Aug. | Great Western Thursday }8th Sept! 

Great Britain do 27th Sup. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc 

Great Western do !lth Oct. Great Western. Thursday oth Nov 

Great Britain do 224 Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dee 
qeeenge money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew) 

ard’s fee. 


ties, necessiiates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give iis persona 


||for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see thei pla 


is 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, ! 
ALLING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpooj on thy 2ist of each month, |tion season, tosuperintend the embarkation of passengers e: gageo here 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched! | employed in this line are well known to be only of the 


21, June 21. Oct. 21) lly despatched. With such supe:or arrangements, the Subscriber looks ferwaid fora 


ILLIAM LAtRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y. ha. 

ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gre enhouse plants of ail the m : 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vine oy 
Orders for fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of oar 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. ne 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order & 
ners of characier with _ 

Ap. 


Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Garde 
ces. 
TAPSCUTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFF.CE, — 
Soutn corner Maiven Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 

ERSONS about sending for their triends iu any pait of the Old Count 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that char 
uouse, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be con 


the season of 1845 5 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction 


gardens, prune Grape, 


TY are respect. 
actenzed their 
tinued throug: 


to all par- 
al allention 
be superin. 
t those sei 
rw ced on board 
ship in as coufortable a manuer as possible. setter proof that suci wil) be the Case 
cannot be adduced than the punctua! and satisfactory manner in which the busines 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. ‘Ihe ships for which the Subseri. 
bers are Agents Comprise the ? 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKB‘S., 

Making a sup from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The weli established character of those Lines renders fw ther comment ubne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guurantee Lo give satisfaction 
to ali parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage wii) be ;e 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can‘be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W_ &J T. TAPSCUTT, 

South Street cor. Maiden Lane, 


to the same, therefore the departure of every passenge: from that piace wili 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUVT, and the utmost confidence may be f It tha 


Agency in Liverpool— 
Myi0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 
WiLSON's HOTEL & DIN‘ NG ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Matden Lane), New York. 
ENRY WILSON (lace of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened thy above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 

the patronage of ail who are foud of good and substantia! living, and comfortable ac 
commodations. 

The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departme:t 
andthe very bestof every descripiion of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and linported 
Ales and Ports, will be provided. 

An ordinary will be served up every day from | to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. Mr.29-t/. 

UHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 

Souta Street, New York.—The Suvscrider, in calling the attention of his friends and 
he public to his unequaiied arrangements for bringing out persons from G:eat Briain 
jand Ireland, who may be sent for by their friends, bees to state that, in cons: quence of 
jthe great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to prec Jude all unnecess*1 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguia’ agents at Live:- 
pool, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithiul clerk in the estabis)- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpoo! and remain there during the emigia- 
‘The ships 
rst class and very fast-salline, 
commanded by kind and experieuced men, and as they sril from Liverpoo! every ive 
days, reliance may be placed thal passengers will receive every attention and be prom pt- 


6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, |continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
jyeara past, and should any of those arent for decline comirg, the passage money wisi as 


usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland cen 
also be secured if desired. For further particulars apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
Messrs J. & W Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No. } Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
fi Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwa.ds, can be furnishe4, payable without charge, 
at all the pincipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Lreland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DiIs- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
diges ive power and restoring the appetile, as an aperient, peculiarly suited end gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluias of the body, end neutra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapariila. bave 
given ita wi eand deserved celebrity. Butiiis not aléne in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this préparation has been found beneficial. Itisa 
specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered with favourable resul's 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bijious compiaints ; and when the sy>- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral medicines or other 

auses, it wil! be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanés—Having used your Sarsaprisia in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty I owe the community 
to make the case public. Abouttwo years ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes. rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
until I despaired of his ever getting wel!. Having seen your Sarsaparilia advertised 
with certificates of its cures, | concluded I would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati »nd procured a few bottles, and now, afierhavirg u edinail nine bottles, 
[nave the gritification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and! have no hesitation in saying thatghe was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsapariila.— Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement 1s from a gentleman whois one of the rst Drugg sts in the 
city of Providence, and f om his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, @ 
his experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
lue to the afflicted — 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.—I speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 
tion lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times withinthe last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilia w'th the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is goud, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
[ attribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are.afflicted with this most tormenting and painful com- 
plaint. | cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and ski) of Dr. Sands, | 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in ad- 
Jing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of i's invaiuable sevpsaion, 
unknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 } gist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B. & D. SANDS. Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle. six botties for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada ; Agents 


for the Proprietors by special appointment. : 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsa ¥ - 


t or passage to 
~ GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


a 


has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult c ’ 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s a, ——" 
no other. Ju 
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